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Waverly  Oaks,  Bea\ 


Governor  William  F.  Weld 


Lieutenant  Governor 
Argeo  Paul  Cellucci 


A  picnic  in  the  Middlesex  Fells  Re 


The  Green  Ribbon  Commission  was  appointed 


by  Governor  William  F.  Weld  on  the  occasion 


of  the  1993  centennial  of  the  metropolitan 
Park  System  to  develop  and  recommend  to  him 


A  PLAN  FOR  ITS  FUTURE  THAT  SHOULD  HAVE  AS  ITS 


OBJECTIVE      THE    BEST   MEANS    OF    PRESERVING   THE 


system's  NATURAL  RESOURCES  FOR  THE  CITIZENRY 


AND  TOURISTS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH." 


Secretary  Trudy  Coxe, 
Executive  Office  of 
Environmental  Affairs 


Commissioner  David  B. 
Balfour,  Jr.,  Metropolitan 
District  Commission 


A  Message  to  the  Citizens  of  Massachusetts: 

We,  the  members  of  the  Green  Ribbon  Commission  on  the  future  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System,  pre- 
sent our  plan  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  with  the  hope  that  you  will  share  our  vision  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  these  unique  public  open  spaces.  We  are  inspired  by  what  this  great  system  has 
been.  We  are  driven  by  a  vision  of  what  it  can  be — a  great  park  system  where  people  of  many  diverse 
communities  can  enjoy  uniquely  beautiful,  safe,  and  restful  spaces  within  easy  reach;  where  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  and  historic  resources  close  to  home  enrich  their  lives;  and  where  wholesome  experi- 
ences abound  for  people  of  all  ages  and  abilities. 

Our  vision  of  the  future  is  shaped  by  the  achievements  of  those  who  left  this  legacy  to  us.  It  also 
responds  to  new  needs  and  opportunities,  and  addresses  current  inadequacies  in  our  stewardship  as  we 
prepare  to  pass  this  legacy  to  the  next  generation  entitled  to  inherit  the  resource  at  its  fullest  potential. 
Our  vision  is  built  upon  four  principal  themes: 

•  Stewardship:  A  culture  of  responsibility 

The  Metropolitan  Park  System  protects  for  the  public  a  wealth  of  natural,  cultural,  and  historic  trea- 
sures, many  of  them  inspirational  places  that  founder  Charles  Eliot  called  "the  cathedrals  of  the  modern 
world."  We,  our  children,  and  future  generations  can  enjoy  these  places  to  the  fullest  only  if  we  care  for 
them  with  reverence  and  respect  and  support  them  with  appropriate  budgets  and  staff.  Short-term  need 
or  convenience  should  never  preclude  concern  for  their  long-term  preservation. 

We  envision  a  park  system  where  stewardship  is  the  driving  force  in  all  staffing,  funding,  and  manage- 
ment decisions  and  where  a  broad  public  culture  of  stewardship  enhances  the  pleasure  and  appreciation 
of  every  park  user. 

•  Full  enjoyment:  A  culture  of  inclusion 

The  Metropolitan  Park  System  encompasses  diverse  parks  and  reservations,  including  many  historic 
sites  and  structures  and  recreation  facilities  all  linked  together  by  rivers  and  parkways.  However,  com- 
muters on  the  parkways,  skaters  on  the  rinks,  and  strollers  in  the  reservations  are  rarely  encouraged  to 
use  other  facilities  and  to  appreciate  the  broader  experiences  available  to  them. 

We  envision  a  park  system  where  residents  and  visitors  are  drawn  to  experience  the  full  diversity  of  the 
natural,  cultural,  and  historic  resources  at  hand;  where  playgrounds,  rinks,  and  pools  offer  not  only 
healthful  recreation  but  also  an  introduction  to  the  parks  in  which  they  are  located;  where  parkway  drivers 
not  only  enjoy  woodlands  from  their  windows  but  return  to  walk  in  the  reservations  through  which  they 
pass;  and  where  walkers  in  one  area  are  encouraged  to  canoe,  swim,  or  bike  in  other  parks  nearby. 

•  Education:  A  culture  of  learning  and  experience 

Educational  and  interpretive  programs  in  the  park  system  have  never  approached  their  enormous 
potential. 

We  envision  a  park  system  enjoyed  by  all  as  a  natural  laboratory  and  a  living  museum,  in  which  the 
public  makes  no  distinction  between  taking  pleasure  in  a  place  and  learning  more  about  the  history  and 
natural  connections  of  that  place,  a  park  system  which  thereby  contributes  to  our  sense  of  community 
and  enriches  our  culture. 

•  Public  involvement:  A  culture  of  partnership 

The  Metropolitan  Park  System  is  owned  collectively  by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  It  exists  for  their 
benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Yet  citizens  often  are  not  included  in  park  decisions 
affecting  them. 

We  envision  a  future  when  people's  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  park  system,  and  their 
commitment  to  its  responsible  use  and  stewardship,  are  enhanced  by  their  active  participation  in  the 
planning  and  management  of  the  parks.  We  envision  a  park  system  that  is  itself  strengthened  and 
enriched  by  the  contributions,  energy,  and  skills  of  volunteers,  park  friends  groups,  and  a  wide  array  of 
creative  public-private  partnerships. 

Our  vision  of  the  future  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  is  strongly  influenced  by  our  understanding 
of  the  past.  We  are  grateful  for  the  leadership  of  the  nineteenth-century  visionaries  whose  sense  of  place 
and  belief  in  the  restorative  power  of  open  space  as  "an  oasis  in  the  city"  created  this  remarkable  system. 
We  look  to  today's  leaders  to  carry  on  this  tradition  in  preparation  for  the  opportunities  and  challenges  of 
the  century  to  come. 

Therefore,  we  deliver  our  report  to  Governor  William  F.  Weld,  and  through  him  to  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  with  respect  and  with  hope.  In  anticipation  of  his  leadership  in  instituting  the  changes 
recommended  in  this  report,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  a  continuing  involvement  in  the  future  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  System. 

Respectfully, 


elly  McClintock,  Chairman 
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Executive  Summary 


Created  by  farsighted  and  concerned  citizens  in  1893,  the  Metropolitan  Park 
System  was  designed  to  conserve  sizable  tracts  of  open  space  within  the  region  to 
ensure  that  residents  would  have  ample  "breathing  space"  amid  ever-widening 
urban  and  industrial  development. 

Now  managed  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  (MDC),  the  system  has 
grown  into  a  diverse  network  of  thirty- two  interconnected  parks  and  reservations 
embracing  almost  twenty  thousand  acres  in  thirty-seven  of  the  cities  and  towns 
that  compose  the  Boston  metropolitan  region.  The  region  is  home  to  2.5  million 
residents,  nearly  42  percent  of  the  state's  population.  The  park  system  protects  a 
diverse  landscape  of  woodlands,  rivers,  islands,  inland  and  coastal  wetlands,  and 
beaches,  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  heritage  of  historic  and  cultural  resources  on 
these  lands.  The  network  is  linked  by  scenic  parkways  and  supports  hundreds  of 
recreational  facilities. 

Following  its  nineteenth-century  creation,  and  particularly  over  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  invested  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
expand  and  improve  this  park  system.  Today  the  state  is  responsible  for  a  larger 
and  more  complex  park  network  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

However,  after  more  than  a  year  of  study  of  its  principal  charge — to  determine 
"the  best  means  of  preserving  the  system's  natural  resources  for  the  citizenry  and 
tourists  of  the  Commonwealth" — the  Green  Ribbon  Commission  has  concluded 
that  the  future  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  is  endangered.  Even  as  Massachu- 
setts has  acquired  new  lands  and  invested  in  new  facilities  for  the  park  system,  his- 
toric problems  continue:  The  Commonwealth  has  failed  to  support  levels  of  park 
staff  necessary  for  maintenance  and  management  to  prevent  the  decay  of  these 
newly  acquired  open  spaces  and  of  those  it  inherited  from  the  system's  creators.  A 
lack  of  adequate  funding,  a  weak  management  structure,  inadequate  commitment 
to  stewardship,  and  a  failure  to  exploit  the  many  benefits  of  broad  public  involve- 
ment in  park  management  and  operations  all  promise  to  shortchange  future  gen- 
erations. 

By  appointing  the  Green  Ribbon  Commission,  the  administration  of  Governor 
William  F.  Weld  has  attempted  to  identify  these  problems  and  to  define  solutions 
to  them.  The  GRC  responds  to  this  challenge  through  its  recommendations  in  this 
report. 

Most  fundamentally,  to  achieve  the  founding  vision  of  the  Metropolitan  Park 
System  and  to  preserve  its  natural,  historic,  and  cultural  resources  for  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  for  its  visitors  now  and  into  the  future,  it  is  essential 
that  the  administration  and  the  legislature  join  in  assuring  stable,  predictable,  and 
substantially  increased  funding  and  professional  staffing  for  the  park  system.  In 
addition,  the  MDC  must: 

Strengthen  the  stewardship  of  the  natural,  historic,  and  cultural  resources  of  the 
park  system  by 

•  adopting  a  mission  statement  and  management  policies  that 
institutionalize  an  overriding  commitment  to  stewardship; 

•  implementing  systematic  planning  and  land  management  proce- 
dures that  strive  for  the  greatest  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
park  system's  facilities  consistent  with  protection  of  its  natural, 
historic,  and  cultural  resources  for  the  future;  and 

•  integrating  the  use  and  management  of  all  reservations,  facilities, 
and  parkways  so  that  each  contributes  to  the  protection  of  others 
and  they  all  enhance  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

Encourage  and  enhance  public  involvement  in  park  management  and  steward- 
ship by 
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•  increasing  educational  uses  of  the  park  system; 

•  improving  the  public's  knowledge  of  the  wide  range  of  park 
facilities  and  of  the  need  and  means  for  their  proper  steward- 
ship; 

•  fostering  partnerships  and  alliances  with  other  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions;  and 

•  involving  the  public  in  park  operations  and  planning,  especially 
at  the  community  and  neighborhood  level. 

Strengthen  management  and  financing  of  the  park  system  by 

•  managing  most  park  operations  on  a  geographic  basis,  with 
focused  regional  responsibility  and  accountability; 

•  implementing  capital  improvements  through  a  predictable  and 
consistent  multiyear  capital  planning  process; 

•  enhancing  external  funding  and  operations  support  through 
park  friends  groups  and  other  private  parties;  and 

•  establishing  a  Massachusetts  Parks  Conservancy. 
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Description  of  the  Study 


On  November  24,  1992,  as  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts approached  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  its  Metropolitan 
Park  System,  Governor  William  F.  Weld 
signed  Executive  Order  345  creating  a 
Green  Ribbon  Commission  (GRC)  to  over- 
see the  system's  centennial  and  plan  for 
its  next  one  hundred  years.  The  principal 
charge  to  the  GRC  was  to  develop  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  governor  a  plan  "which 
shall  have  as  its  objective  the  best  means 
of  preserving  the  system's  natural 
resources  for  the  citizenry  and  tourists  of 
the  Commonwealth."  The  Executive  Order 
is  reproduced  in  Appendix  A. 

Fifteen  GRC  members  were  appointed 
in  the  spring  of  1994  and  five  more  in 
September.  Together,  they  represent  park, 
historic,  and  community  advocacy  groups; 
the  business  and  academic  communities; 
urban  planning  groups;  and  state  environ- 
mental agencies.  Two  representatives  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  were 
appointed,  one  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  other  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

The  GRC  began  its  planning  process  in 
May  1994.  After  a  series  of  briefing  and 
discussion  meetings,  it  established  work- 
ing groups  in  three  broad  issue  areas  key 
to  the  future  of  the  Metropolitan  Park 
System:  education,  public-private  partner- 
ships, and  stewardship.  Each  included  a 
combination  of  GRC  members,  staff  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
(MDC)  or  Executive  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Affairs  (EOEA),  and  others  work- 
ing in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
(See  Appendix  B  for  working  group  mem- 
bers.) Most  GRC  members  focused  their 
primary  efforts  on  a  particular  working 


group  and  its  issue  area. 

In  October  and  November  1994,  the 
GRC  scheduled  public  hearings  in 
Lynnfield,  Boston,  and  Milton  to  gather 
testimony  and  public  opinion  on  the 
future  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System. 
At  two  meetings  in  December  1994  and 
May  1995,  the  GRC  reviewed  the  direc- 
tions it  wished  its  report  to  take  and  voted 
on  its  broad  recommendations. 

The  GRC  begins  this  report  with  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  System.  It  strongly  believes  that  an 
awareness  of  this  history  is  essential  to 
understanding  the  issues  facing  the  park 
system  today.  Much  of  the  system's  signif- 
icance derives  from  its  nineteenth-century 
vision,  and  the  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties that  the  Commonwealth  must  address 
all  have  their  roots  in  the  past.  Following 
this  history,  the  report  discusses  the  key 
issues  facing  the  park  system  and  then 
summarizes  the  GRC's  recommendations. 

The  GRC  was  directed  to  plan  for  the 
long-term  future  of  the  park  system.  In 
general,  the  recommendations  in  this 
report  are  not  intended  to  give  specific 
implementation  directions  to  park  man- 
agers. Several  alternative  strategies  may  be 
available  to  carry  out  a  particular  recom- 
mendation, and  the  most  appropriate  strat- 
egy today  may  not  be  the  best  in  the 
decades  to  come.  The  GRC  instead  intends 
that  this  report  highlight  broad  directions 
it  considers  necessary  for  the  future  of  the 
park  system,  not  just  for  the  next  few  years 
but  well  into  the  next  century. 

The  GRC  believes  that  adoption  of 
these  fundamental  directions  by  the  senior 
public  officials  responsible  for  the 
Metropolitan  Park  System  (the  legislative 
leadership  as  well  as  the  governor,  the 
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secretary  of  environmental  affairs,  and 
the  MDC  commissioner)  is  key  to  the  sys- 
tem's future.  With  that  commitment,  spe- 
cific implementation  measures  can  be  for- 


mulated as  appropriate.  Without  that  com- 
mitment, no  recommendations  about  spe- 
cific management  strategies  by  the  GRC 
will  be  effective  over  the  long  run. 
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An     Ov 

Created  on  June  3,  1893,  the 
Metropolitan  Park  System  was 
the  first  regional  system  of  pub- 
lic open  space  established  in  the  United 
States.  The  park  system  was  a  response  to 
turn-of-the-century  regional  land  use  con- 
cerns, explosive  and  unfettered  metropoli- 
tan growth,  and  the  social  issues  present- 
ed by  that  growth.  In  the  words  of  Charles 
Eliot,  landscape  architect  and  driving  force 
for  the  park  system,  it  was  created  to  pre- 
serve and  manage  "the  rock  hills,  the 
stream  banks,  and  the  bay  and  seashore" 
for  present  and  future  generations. 

The  park  system  is  internationally  rec- 
ognized as  a  model  of  a  unified,  regional 
system  designed  to  promote  the  preserva- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  open  space  and 
diverse  park  facilities. 

The  park  system  was  managed  from  its 
creation  until  1919  by  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission  and  since  then  by  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  (MDC). 
While  regional  in  focus,  the  MDC  is  an 
agency  of  state  government,  one  of  five 
departments  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
Environmental  Affairs  (EOEA).  In  addi- 
tion to  its  better-known  responsibilities  for 
managing  the  Metropolitan  Park  System, 
the  MDC  also  manages  the  watersheds 
that  supply  the  Massachusetts  Water 
Resources  Authority  and  numerous  dams 
and  flood  control  structures. 


e  r  v  1  e  w 

The  park  network  extends  from  King's 
Beach  and  Breakheart  Reservation  on  the 
north,  to  Elm  Bank  Reservation  in  Dover 
on  the  west,  to  the  Blue  Hills  Reservation 
on  the  south,  and  to  Nantasket  Beach  and 
the  Boston  Harbor  Islands  on  the  east.  It 
embraces  almost  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
parklands  ranging  from  dense  woodlands 
and  wetlands  to  intensively  developed  and 
managed  urban  parks.  All  reservations  lie 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  State  House. 
Highlights  of  the  park  system's  resources 
and  facilities  include: 

•  14.5  miles  of  ocean  beach  in  ten 
ocean  reservations; 

•  six  major  historic  and  archaeological 
districts  and  multiple  resource 
areas,  in  addition  to  ten  individual 
properties,  all  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places; 

•  four  islands  in  Boston  Harbor; 

•  the  courses  and  embankments  of 
the  Charles,  Mystic,  and  Neponset 
rivers; 

•  162  miles  of  parkways,  designed 
both  as  open  space  and  as  traffic 
ways  linking  the  parks  and 
reservations; 

•  the  Hatch  Shell,  bandstands,  and 
other  cultural  facilities; 

•  bike  paths,  golf  courses,  ski  areas, 
tennis  courts,  rinks,  pools,  play- 
grounds, and  numerous  other 


"The  life  history  of  humanity 
has  proved  nothing  more 
clearly  than  that  crowded 
populations,  if  they  would 
live  in  health  and  happiness, 
must  have  space  for  air,  for 
light,  for  exercise,  for  rest, 
and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
that  peaceful  beauty  of 
nature  which,  because  it  is 
the  opposite  of  the  noisy 
ugliness  of  towns,  is  so  won- 
derfully refreshing  to  the 
tired  souls  of  townspeople."1 

Charles  Eliot 
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recreational  facilities;  and 
•  numerous  bridges,  dams,  and  other 
water  resource  structures. 

While  the  park  system  offers  a  collec- 
tion of  natural,  historic,  and  cultural 
resources  that  are  truly  extraordinary  for 
their  number,  diversity,  and  richness,  the 
incorporation  of  the  system's  individual 
reservations  and  their  facilities  into  a 
regional,  integrated  network  is  even  more 
significant.  The  regional  park  system 
enables  the  protection  and  enjoyment  of 
significant  areas  of  natural  scenery  as  inte- 
grated wholes,  without  the  danger  that  city 
and  town  boundaries  might  disrupt  their 
integrity.  That  the  parks  and  reservations 
are  in  large  measure  linked  by  river  green- 
ways,  linear  parks,  and  parkways  greatly 
expands  their  potential  access  and  diver- 
sity of  use. 

Environmental  education 
facilities 

The  MDC  operates  several  educational 
facilities.  Camp  Nihan  Environmental 
Education  Center  in  Saugus  opened  in 
1994  with  a  Water  in  Your  Backyard  cur- 
riculum that  attracted  six  hundred  stu- 
dents in  its  first  season.  Some  of  these 
facilities  are  operated  in  partnership  with 
private  organizations,  such  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts Audubon  Society,  which  runs  the 
Trailside  Museum  in  the  Blue  Hills 
Reservation.  Founded  in  1959,  Trailside 
received  almost  one  hundred  thousand 
visitors  in  1995.  Chickatawbut  Hill  Educa- 
tion Center  is  also  in  the  Blue  Hills. 

Natural  resources 

The  Metropolitan  Park  System  was 
designed  to  protect  the  many  scenic  land- 
scapes that  are  characteristic  of  the  region. 
Belle  Isle  Marsh  Reservation  preserves 
more  than  half  of  Boston's  last  remaining 
salt  marsh,  one  of  the  fastest  disappearing 
features  of  coastal  New  England  topogra- 
phy. The  Boston  Harbor  Islands  are  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  Boston  Basin  drum- 
lins,  the  only  glacial  drumlin  field  in  the 
United  States  that  intersects  a  coastline, 
and  woodland  reservations  such  as  the 
Blue  Hills,  Middlesex  Fells,  and 
Breakheart  protect  large  tracts  of  charac- 
teristic rocky  outcroppings,  high  hills,  and 
forest  types  that  have  elsewhere  been 


carved  up  or  obliterated  by  development. 
The  park  system  also  contains  cascades, 
freshwater  lakes,  gorges,  meadows,  fresh- 
water marshes,  bogs,  and  other  wetlands, 
as  well  as  saltwater  strands  such  as 
Nahant  and  Nantasket  beaches. 

At  over  7,000  acres,  the  Blue  Hills 
Reservation  is  the  largest  tract  of  open 
space  within  thirty-five  miles  of  Boston 
and  the  site  of  Great  Blue  Hill,  the  highest 
point  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  south  of 
Maine. 

Many  park  areas  are  critical  habitats  for 
numerous  threatened  and  endangered 
species,  including  the  timber  rattlesnake. 
The  Blue  Hills  Reservation  also  includes 
the  Fowl  Meadow  and  Ponkapoag  Bog 
National  Environmental  Study  Areas  des- 
ignated by  the  U.  S.  secretary  of  the  interi- 
or, while  Ponkapoag  Bog  and  Fowl 
Meadow,  the  Neponset  Marshes,  and 
Rumney  Marsh  have  been  designated 
Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 
by  EOEA. 

Historical  resources 

The  Metropolitan  Park  System  as  a 
whole  has  been  declared  eligible  for  listing 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  The  park  system  provides  steward- 
ship for  an  extraordinary  range  of  histori- 
cal resources,  from  prehistoric  archaeolog- 
ical sites  to  a  1950s  Nike  missile  ba'se. 

Included  in  the  park  system's  inventory 
of  historical  resources  are  eighty- three 
buildings,  structures,  and  archaeological 
sites  that  are  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  Three  proper- 
ties— Fort  Warren,  Brook  Farm,  and  the 
Great  Blue  Hill  Weather  Observatory — 
have  also  been  designated  National 
Historic  Landmarks. 

In  addition,  three  sites  are  National 
Historic  Civil  Engineering  Landmarks. 
They  are  the  Charles  River  Basin,  covering 
both  banks  of  the  river  from  Eliot  Bridge  to 
the  Charles  River  Dam;  the  Granite 
Railroad  Terminus,  a  portion  of  the  first 
commercially  useful  railroad  in  the  United 
States  (1826),  which  lies  within  the  Quincy 
Quarries  Historic  Site;  and  Echo  Bridge, 
spanning  Hemlock  Gorge  Reservation  and 
now  managed  by  the  Massachusetts  Water 
Resources  Authority,  that  was  the  second 
largest  masonry  arch  in  the  United  States 
when  it  was  built  in  1877. 
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A     Pictorial     History     of 

Brook     Farm 


Brook  Farm  in  West 
Roxbury  is  possibly  the 
Metropolitan  Park 
System's  most  significant  historic 
property.  Recognized  as  a  major 
landmark  in  American  literary 
and  philosophical  history,  Brook 
Farm  was  the  first  site  in 
Massachusetts  to  be  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  and  has  since  been  desig- 
nated a  National  Historic 
Landmark.  In  1977,  the  Boston 
Landmarks  Commission  designat- 
ed Brook  Farm  a  Historic 
Landmark,  the  city's  highest 
recognition  for  historic 
properties. 

From  1841  to  1847  it  was  the 
site  of  the  Brook  Farm  Transcendentalist  Com- 
munity, whose  members  and  guests  included  world 
renowned  authors  and  philosophers  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne,  Charles  Dana, 
Margaret  Fuller,  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
After  the  end  of 
Brook  Farm's  Utopi- 
an experiment,  it 
was  established  as 
a  "poor  farm"  for 
the  city  of  West 
Roxbury  and  later, 
during  the  Civil  War, 
it  served  as  Camp 
Andrew,  a  training 
center  for  the  second 
Massachusetts 
Infantry.  From  1885  to 
1968  an  orphanage, 
the  Martin  Luther 
Orphans  Home,  uti- 
lized the  property. 

The  Print  Shop,  the 
sole  surviving  historic 
building  on  the  prop- 
erty, was  built  by  the 


Col.  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  ca. 
1863.  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  son 
of  a  prominent  West  Roxbury 
family,  trained  at  Camp 
Andrew  in  1861   while  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  with  the 
Second  Massachusetts 
Infantry.  Two  years  later,  he 
was  given  the  colonelcy  of  the 
famous  "Black"  Fifty-fourth 
Regiment  Infantry  which  was 
immortalized  in  the  1989 
movie  Glory. 


Martin  Luther  Orphanage,  Brook  Farm,  West  Roxbury, 
Boston,  1904.  Children  from  the  Martin  Luther 
Orphanage  Home  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best  head  out 
from  the  former  "Hive"  (their  Dormitory)  past  the  Print 
Shop,  to  a  picnic  in  a  grove  near  Margaret  Fuller  Cottage 
and  the  Eyrie,  sites  of  former  Transcendentalist  buildings. 

Lutheran  Church,  and  dominated  the  church's  pub- 
lishing and  editing  in  New  England  from  1890  to 
1921.  Ideally  situated  near  the  entrance  to  the  proper- 
ty, but  in  need  of  renovation,  the  Print  Shop  one  day 
will  house  a  visitor  center  and  exhibit  and  display 
rooms  for  archaeological  materials.  )& 


Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  oil 
painting  by 
Charles  Osgood, 
1840.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's 
well  known 
novel  The 
Blithedale 
Romance  (1852) 
is  a  thinly  dis- 
guised account 
of  his  experience 
at  Brook  Farm. 
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Archaeologists  have  found  evidence  of 
prehistoric  occupation  in  the  Blue  Hills, 
Beaver  Brook,  Middlesex  Fells,  and 
Breakheart  reservations,  and  on  Peddocks 
Island.  Sites  date  from  as  early  as  10,000 
years  ago  to  the  Christian  Praying  Indian 
Village  at  Ponkapoag  about  350  years  ago.  In 
1971,  a  summer  resident  of  Peddock's  Island 
uncovered  a  skeleton  approximately  4,500 
years  old,  the  oldest  ever  unearthed  in  New 
England.  Peddocks  Island  also  contains 
Indian  shell  middens  and  burial  grounds. 
Moswetussett  Hummock  in  Quincy  was  the 
residence  of  the  sachem  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Massachusetts  tribe. 

Industrial  sites  include  the  Spot  Pond 
Brook  Archaeological  District  which  con- 
tains fifty-two  sites  that  range  from  seven- 
teenth-century saw  and  grist  mills,  to  a 
nineteenth-century  brass  foundry  and  rub- 
ber manufacturing  company.  The  remains 
of  former  textile  mills  can  be  found  at 
Beaver  Brook  and  Breakheart  reservations. 
The  Quincy  Quarries  Historic  Site 
includes  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Quarry,  one  of  New  England's  earliest 
granite  quarries,  the  terminus  of  the 
Granite  Railroad,  and  several  other  region- 
ally important  quarries. 

The  best  known  of  the  park  system's 
historic  archaeological  sites  is  Brook  Farm 
in  West  Roxbury,  which  in  the  1840s 
became  a  Transcendentalist  community 
occupied  by  some  of  the  nation's  most 
prominent  literary  figures.  Today,  Brook 
Farm  enjoys  an  international  following. 


The  park  system  contains  five  forts  on 
the  shores  and  islands  of  Boston  Harbor, 
which  underscore  the  critical  role  the  har- 
bor played  in  coastal  defense.  They 
include  Fort  Independence  on  Castle 
Island,  which  now  occupies  the  oldest 
continuously  fortified  site  in  British  North 
America,  and  Fort  Warren  on  George's 
Island,  one  of  New  England's  most  signifi- 
cant Civil  War  sites.  In  addition,  the 
Lightship  Nantucket  I,  the  last  lightship  in 
commission  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  is 
docked  at  Marina  Bay  in  Quincy. 

The  park  system  also  includes  the 
Dorothy  Quincy  Homestead  in  Quincy, 
the  only  historic  house  museum  managed 
by  the  MDC  (under  contract  with  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  America)  that  is  open 
to  the  public,  and  the  homestead  in 
Beaver  Brook  Reservation  of  Boston  land- 
scape architect  Robert  Morris  Copeland, 
whose  1869  editorial  advocating  a  ring  of 
parks  around  Boston  was  an  early  contri- 
bution to  the  movement  that  resulted  in 
the  Metropolitan  Park  System. 

In  addition,  three  recreation  facilities 
have  considerable  historic  significance. 
They  include  Revere  Beach,  which  many 
consider  to  have  been  the  first  beach 
developed  for  public  use  in  the  United 
States;  Community  Boating  on  the 
Charles  River  Basin,  the  nation's  first  pub- 
lic boating  program;  and  the  Dr.  Paul 
Dudley  White  Bike  Path  along  the  Charles 
River  Esplanade,  one  of  the  earliest  such 
paths  in  the  country. 
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Historical  Background 


In  geological  terms,  nearly  all  of  the 
reservations  and  parks  in  the  Metro- 
politan Park  System  fall  within  the 
Boston  Basin,  an  area  of  low  elevation  and 
relief  bounded  by  a  steeply  rising  slope 
extending  in  a  rough  semicircle  from 
Quincy  on  the  south  to  Waltham  in  the 
west  and  Lynn  on  the  north. 

This  rise  defines  a  landscape  scenery  of 
special  beauty,  one  of  which  Maiden  jour- 
nalist and  early  park  advocate  Sylvester 
Baxter  was  clearly  conscious.  In  a  series  of 


Haywardville's  Hayward  Rubber  Company, 
formerly  known  as  Red  Mills,  Pond  Street  and 
Wyoming  Avenue,  Stoneham,  1896.  Mills,  ice 
houses,  quarries,  farms,  and  estates  once 
dotted  the  woodland  around  Spot  Pond. 

articles  published  in  the  Boston  Herald 
early  in  1891,  he  described  the  view  from 
the  Massachusetts  State  House  on  Beacon 
Hill  as  "a  billowy  sea  of  buildings  stretch- 
ing away  in  nearly  every  direction,  appar- 
ently without  interruption,  as  far  as  the 
feet  of  the  chain  of  hills  that  encircles  the 
borders  of  the  bay  from  Lynn  around  to 
Milton."2 

Like  Baxter,  Boston  landscape  architect 
Charles  Eliot  expressed  deep  concern 
about  how  densely  settled  the  lands  in 
many  cities  and  towns  surrounding 
Boston  had  become.  Massachusetts^  pop- 
ulation was  booming,  and  had  become 


predominantly  urban.  In  1840,  there  had 
been  279,500  urban  residents  and 
458,245  rural.  By  1890,  however,  there 
were  1,834,888  urban  residents,  while  the 
rural  population  had  actually  decreased  to 
404,059. 

The  region  in  which  Boston  lies,  Eliot 
wrote,  is  one  "of  remarkable  and  diversi- 
fied landscape  interest;  a  bay  with  beauti- 
ful shores  and  numerous  islands  large 
and  small,  a  country  varied  with  hills  and 
fields,  woodland,  meadows,  lakes  and 
streams."  Yet  while  affluent  Bostonians 
had  provided  themselves  with  an 
"Emerald  Necklace"  of  green  and  open 
spaces  in  the  1870s  and  1880s,  public 
lands  in  less  wealthy  communities  outside 
Boston  were  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  twin 
forces  of  industrialization  and  urbaniza- 
tion. Eliot  identified  numerous  sites  "well 
known  to  all  lovers  of  nature  in  Boston" 
that  were  "in  daily  danger  of  utter  destruc- 
tion." In  fact,  he  warned,  "much  the  larger 
part"  of  the  metropolitan  region  threat- 
ened shortly  to  become  "a  vast  desert  of 
houses,  factories  and  stores,  spreading 
over  and  overwhelming  the  natural  feau- 
res  of  the  landscape."' 


Samuel  Tufts'  Furniture  Storage  along  the 
banks  of  the  Charles  River  near  Boylston 
Street,  Cambridge,  1894. 


Charles  Eliot  of  Cambridge, 
Consultant  Landscape 
Architect,  Temporary  Board, 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission, 
ca.  1892. 


Eliot  spent  many  years  methodi- 
cally exploring  the  natural, 
scenic,  and  historic  resources  of 
the  entire  Boston  Basin. 
Extensive  travel  and  reading  in 
Europe  exposed  him  to  the  cur- 
rent ideals  and  leading  practi- 
tioners of  landscape  preservation 
in  Great  Britain  and  of  woodland 
management  in  Germany.  He 
brought  this  training  to  bear  on 
the  needs  and  opportunities  of 
Massachusetts  in  leading  the 
formation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  System.  As  the  consultant 
landscape  architect  for  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission, 
he  directed  the  selection,  acqui- 
sition, and  development  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  from  1893  ur|til 
his  early  death  in  1897. 
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In  only  ten 
years,  from  1893  t0  T903, tne 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission 
acquired  eleven  reservations 
and  seven  parkway  rights-of- 
way,  totaling  more  than  nine 
thousand  acres. 


Sylvester  Baxter  of  Maiden, 
Secretary,  Temporary  Board, 
Metropolitan  Park 
Commission,  ca.  1892. 

Baxter  was  a  cosmopolitan  and 
many-talented  man  whose  inter- 
ests included  city  planning.  He 
believed  in  a  comprehensive, 
metropolitan  approach  to  solving 
urban  problems.  As  a  resident 
of  Maiden,  he  was  active  in  the 
movement  to  preserve  the 
Middlesex  Fells.  He  gave  much 
time  and  energy  to  promoting 
first  the  Trustees  of  Public 
Reservations  and  then  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission, 
which  he  served  as  secretary. 
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Near  Boston  and  in  Danger 
of  Destruction. 


Plans  to  Save  lis,  Forests, 
•  Brools  ani  Hills. 


Balm  tor  Weary   Serves 
and  Tired  Eyes. 


Harbor  Islands  for  the  Use 
of  the  People. 
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Report    of    tbe    Metropolitan 
Park  Commissioners. 


Boston  Globe,  February  3, 
1893.  morning  ed.,  p.  10. 


1870-1905 


Creation  of   the  jystem 

Origins  of  the 
regional  co n c e pt 

As  early  as  the  1870s,  Baxter  had 
argued  for  a  regional  government  embrac- 
ing Boston  and  the  towns  within  a  ten- 
mile  radius  to  handle  functions  that  "are 
objects  of  general  public  concern  rather 
than  of  exclusively  local  interest,"  among 
them  water  supply  and  drainage,  sewage 
control,  transportation,  and  public  parks. 
The  first  issue  to  come  to  the  fore  was  the 
protection  of  public  water  supplies  after 
the  cholera  epidemics  of  1832  and  1849. 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  discharge  of 
domestic  and  industrial  waste  from  innu- 
merable points  into  Boston  Harbor  and 
into  its  tributary  rivers  and  streams  creat- 
ed a  serious  public  health  problem,  partic- 
ularly along  the  tidal  mud  flats  of  the 
Charles  River.  The  problem  was  common 
to  all  municipalities,  yet  the  best  efforts  of 
one  city  to  manage  sewage  collection  and 
treatment  could  be  nullified  by  the  inac- 
tion of  another.  In  1886,  a  state  commis- 
sion recommended  creating  a  regional 
sewer  system  to  be  managed  by  "a  central 
agency  and  authority,  which  can  for  this 
special  purpose  override  town  boundaries 
and  disregard  local  susceptibilities."  The 
next  year  legislators  created  the 
Metropolitan  Sewerage  Board,  the  first 
state-founded  regional  agency  in  the 
United  States.4 

Inspired  by  the  models  of  the  regional 
sewer  authority  and  Boston's  park  net- 
work, the  need  to  preserve  open  space  in 


Metropolitan  Sewerage  Board  constructing 
High  Level  Sewer  near  South  Street,  West 
Roxbury,  Boston,  1900. 


Massachusetts  as  a  whole  impelled  Eliot 
and  Baxter  in  1891  to  organize  The 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  (now  The 
Trustees  of  Reservations),  an  organization 
of  private  citizens  motivated  to  protect 
what  Eliot  termed  "scenes  of  natural  beau- 
ty which,  by  great  good  fortune,  still  exist 
near  their  doors. ""By  statute,  the  Trustees 
were  empowered  to  hold  lands  of  "uncom- 
mon beauty  and  more  than  usual  refresh- 
ing power. . .  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  public."5 

The  Metropolitan  Park 

Commission 

These  developments  led  directiy  to  the 
creation  of  the  first  regional  park  system 
in  the  United  States.  To  investigate  the 
problems  presented  by  shrinking  open 
space,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  creat- 
ed a  temporary  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  in  June  1892. 


Carriageway  within  Blue  Hills  Reservation, 
1896. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  commission, 
Eliot  argued  that  open  space  was  "an 
essential  feature  in  the  proper  equipment 
of  urban  communities,"  therefore  making 
it  of  equal  importance  to  the  public  need 
as  sewage  treatment  and  water  supply. 
Against  the  prevailing  view  that  all  space 
is  there  to  be  used  by  man,  Eliot,  and  park 
advocates  since,  maintained  that  land  set 
aside  for  noneconomic  uses  is  as  neces- 
sary to  society  as  highways: 

"Local  breathing  spaces,  and  the  exis- 
tence of  pleasant  features  of  natural 
scenery  in  the  neighborhood,  are  really  as 
essential  to  the  moral  and  physical  health 
of  a  community  as  the  absolutely  utilitari- 
an improvements  that  are  usually  given 
the  precedence.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
extraordinary  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
our  communities  is  mosdy  such  that  they 
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Spraying  against  gypsy  moth  infestations,  Middlesex  Fells  Reservation,  1903. 


either  will  not  or  cannot  do  anything  in 
this  direction."6 

Much  as  the  report  of  the  sewerage 
commission  had  argued  in  the  previous 
decade,  Eliot  declared  that  the  division  of 
communities  "along  political  and  not  nat- 
ural lines"  had  not  only  resulted  in  serious 
imbalances  in  the  distribution  of  open 
space  but  had  often  bisected  the  most 
scenic  areas,  especially  along  ponds  and 
river  valleys.  Clearly,  Eliot  argued,  protect- 
ing the  region's  remaining  significant 
landscapes  and  promoting  both  public 
health  and  recreation  called  for  action  on 
the  part  of  "the  whole  metropolitan  com- 
munity," and  such  a  park  system  had  to  be 
managed  by  a  regional  entity. 

The  Metropolitan  Park  Commission 
proposed  creating  a  network  of  reserva- 
tions around  Boston  that  were  distinctive 
for  their  natural  scenery.  As  Eliot  viewed 


Axmen  thinning  woodland  near  Forest  Street, 
Middlesex  Fells  Reservation,  Medford,  1898. 

it,  the  system  would  include  three  large 
wooded  reservations  on  the  northern, 
western,  and  southern  edges  of  the  metro- 
politan area,  themselves  connected  to  the 
region's  three  large  rivers  and  thence  to 
Boston  Bay  and  the  ocean. 


The  first  years: 
acquisition,  land 
reclamation,  public 

Legislation  creating  the  Metropolitan 
Park  System  and  putting  it  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  permanent  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  was  signed  into  law  on  June 
3, 1893.  Within  ten  years,  nearly  half  of 
the  park  system  known  today  was  put  in 
place.  Beaver  Brook  and  Waverly  Oaks  in 
Belmont  and  Waltham,  and  most  of  the 


Bronze  plaque  in  the  Middlesex  Fells, 
Stoneham,  memorializing  Virginia  Tudor.  The  20 
acres  of  Virginia  Wood  was  the  first  property 
acquired  by  The  Trustees  of  Reservations  in 
1892.  It  was  transferred  to  the  MDC  in  1923. 

land  in  the  Blue  Hills  and  Middlesex  Fells 
reservations — two  of  the  three  wooded 
reservations  Eliot  had  proposed  to  cre- 
ate— were  set  aside.  (The  third,  Prospect 
Hill  in  Waltham,  was  never  acquired  from 
the  city;  nor  was  the  2,200-acre  Lynn 
Woods,  also  proposed  for  inclusion.)  By 
Eliot's  early  death  in  1897,  land  had  been 
acquired  along  Revere  Beach  and  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Charles  River,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  lower  Charles  to  Watertown 
and  Hemlock  Gorge  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  river.  By  1903,  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  had  acquired  9,246  acres. 

Creating  the  system  involved  in  some 
instances  the  reclamation  of  lands  earlier 
put  to  industrial  and  commercial  uses. 


Charles  Francis  Adams 
of  Quincy,  Commissioner, 
Temporary  Board, 
Metropolitan  Park 
Commission,  ca.  1892. 


Philip  A.  Chase  of  Lynn, 
Commissioner,  Temporary 
Board,  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission,  ca.  1892. 


William  B.  de  las  Casas  of 
Maiden,  Commissioner, 
Temporary  Board, 
Metropolitan  Park 
Commission,  ca.  1892. 
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Historical   Background 


Bear  Hill  Observation  Tower, 
Middlesex  Fells  Reservation, 
Stoneham,  1911.  This  rein- 
forced concrete  and  iron 
tower  replaced  an  earlier 
wooden  tower  built  by  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 


Blue  Hills  Reservation,  1911 . 


Revere  Beach  developed  rapidly  after  the 
Eastern  Railroad  was  built  to  it  in  1839.  It 
was  dense  with  shanties,  saloons,  and 
other  structures,  inaccessible,  and  in 
decline  by  the  time  the  park  commission 
began  to  purchase  land  there  in  1895. 
Eighty-one  beachfront  structures  were 
taken  down,  the  railroad  was  relocated, 
and  the  beach  opened  to  the  public  the 
same  year.  Similarly,  the  banks  of  the 
Charles  River  below  Watertown  were  fully 
taken  up  with  public,  commercial,  and 
industrial  buildings,  including  two  pris- 
ons, three  coal-burning  power  plants,  and 
two  large  slaughterhouses.  The  damming 
of  the  Charles  River  and  the  creation  of 
the  Charles  River  Basin  helped  mitigate 
the  impacts  of  development  and  waste  dis- 
posal along  the  Charles  River  below 
Brighton;  by  1900,  the  park  commission 
had  purchased  more  than  five  hundred 
acres  for  its  Charles  River  Reservation. 


Shanties  and  saloons  once  occupied  Revere 
Beach  (above  in  1894).  The  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  reclaimed  the  beach  for  public 
access  (below  in  1897). 
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Accessibility  of  open  space  to  a  wide 
public  had  always  been  among  the  criteria 
Eliot  had  applied  to  the  selection  of  lands 
to  be  set  aside.7  Baxter  had  taken  the  con- 
cept a  step  further  by  proposing  that  the 
system  include  landscaped  "special 
Pleasure- Ways"  that  would  connect  the 
parks  and  reservations  in  the  system.  In 
1894,  as  a  reemployment  measure  follow- 
ing the  Panic  of  1893,  the  state  legislature 
authorized  the  Park  Commission  to  build 


parkways.  Although  in  1895  Eliot  advised 
the  commission  not  to  proceed  too  quickly 
to  build  new  roads  because  of  the 
demands  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance would  place  on  parks  funding, 
before  the  close  of  the  century  land  was 
acquired  for  the  first  eight  parkways. 


1905-1945 


I  he  Automobile/ 

Widening  Use/  ana  the 

beginning  01   lublic 

Programming 

Although  parkway  and  facility  construc- 
tion had  begun  in  the  park  system's  first 
decade  (the  Revere  Beach  bathhouse,  for 
example,  was  built  in  1897),  the  early  pri- 
ority had  clearly  been  the  acquisition  of 
significant  natural  lands.  With  the  advent 
of  the  automobile  and  streetcar  access  to 
the  reservations,  however,  the  priority 
shifted  quickly  toward  facility  construc- 
tion. Parkway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance became  the  defining  theme  of  this 
forty-year  period. 

From  as  early  as  1906,  it  was  clear  that 
automobile  traffic  posed  a  threat  to  the 
parklike  qualities  of  parkways  intended  for 
the  use  of  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Still,  the 
pace  of  construction  accelerated.  Between 
1922  and  1932,  fourteen  new  parkways 
and  park  roads  began  to  be  constructed, 
three  roadways  were  transferred  to 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  (MDC) 
jurisdiction,  existing  parkways  were 
widened  from  twenty-four  to  forty  feet, 
and  the  first  three  traffic  circles  and  over- 
passes were  installed. 

This  period  also  saw  a  great  broadening 
of  responsibility  of  the  park  system's  man- 
agers with  the  consolidation  of  what  had 
originally  been  three  distinct  regional 
agencies.  The  water  and  sewer  boards  had 
been  merged  in  1901,  and  in  1919  their 
functions  and  those  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission  were  gathered  together 
in  the  MDC.  Until  its  water  and  sewer 
functions  were  spun  off  in  1984  with  the 
creation  of  the  Massachusetts  Water 
Resources  Authority  (MWRA),  the  MDC 
managed  the  region's  watersheds,  water 
supply  and  treatment  facilities,  and  sewer- 
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IHE  l890s  empnasis  on  acquisition  ol  open  lands  quickly  gave  way  to  public  demand 
tor  more  and  better  parkways  and  recreation  facilities. 


Constructing  John  W.  Weeks  Bridge,  Charles 
River  Upper  Basin,  Boston/Cambridge,  1926. 


Maintenance  along  seawall,  Lynn 
Shore  Reservation,  Lynn,  1911. 


Skiers  at  the  Blue  Hills  Ski  Trail.  Blue  Hills 
Reservation,  Canton,  1936. 


Bicyclers,  Beaver  Brook  Reservation,  1916. 


Applying  surface  treatment.  Soldiers  Field  Road,  Charles 
River  Upper  Basin,  Brighton,  Boston,  1942. 


Houghton's  Pond 
Playground,  Blue  Hills 
Reservation,  Milton,  ca. 
1933.  Playgrounds,  ath- 
letic fields,  and  tennis 
courts  became  an  ever 
increasing  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park 
System  beginning  in  the 
1900s. 
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Historical   Dackoround 


Construction  of  Alewife 
Brook  Parkway,  at 
Henderson  Street  Bridge, 
Arlington/Cambridge/ 
Somerville,  1916. 


1945-1970 


For  a  genera- 
tion after  the  Second  World 
War,  Massachusetts  govern- 
ment showed  little  concern  for 
natural  resource  and  park  pro- 
tection. The  emphasis  instead 
was  on  continued  highway 
construction  and  on  meeting 
the  strong  public  demand  for 
new  recreational  facilities. 


Ice  skating  rink.  Woodland 
Road,  Medford,  1966.  Early 
MDC  rinks,  like  this  one  con- 
structed in  1958,  were  roof- 
less. By  the  mid-1960s,  the 
MDC  shifted  to  covered 
rinks  then  to  enclosed  rinks. 
A  1966  MDC  press  release 
accompanying  this  photo- 
graph reported  that  the 
MDC  has  "15  rinks  in  opera- 
tion and  three  others  under 
construction,  with  their 
$7V2  million  cost  financed  by 
recreational  bond  issues." 


Charles  River  Road,  near  North  Beacon 
Street,  Watertown,  1909. 

age  and  sewage  treatment  plants,  as  well 
as  its  parklands  and  parkways. 

Recreation 

Together  with  parkway  expansion,  park 
system  managers  also  began  to  focus  on 
the  construction  of  facilities  that  would 
accommodate  the  more  active  recreational 
habits  of  early  twentieth-century 
Americans.  In  many  ways,  this  period  was 
a  golden  age  for  recreation  in  the  park  sys- 
tem, particularly  for  beaches  and  boating. 
By  1930,  three  thousand  canoes  were  in 
active  use  at  Norumbega  Park  on  the 
Charles  River. 


Quincy  Shore  Reservation,  Quincy,  1917. 

Facility  construction  began  at  Revere 
Beach  in  1897,  and  by  1905  an  automobile 
"stand"  was  constructed  at  Nantasket 
Beach.  By  1911,  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  had  built  and  maintained  fif- 
teen bandstands,  eight  shelters,  twenty- 


two  restrooms,  eight  boathouses,  twelve 
bathhouses,  two  laundries,  four  "refecto- 
ries" (dining  halls),  and  one  hotel. 
Children's  playgrounds  were  installed  at 
several  sites  by  1920.  By  1940,  the  sys- 
tem's first  skating  rinks,  trails  (at  the  Blue 
Hills),  and  golf  courses  (at  Ponkapoag  and 
Riverside  reservations)  had  been  con- 
structed, and  facilities  for  downhill  skiing 
were  available  at  Blue  Hills  Reservation  by 
the  mid-i93os. 

Federal  jobs  programs  during  the 
Depression  accelerated  trail  construction 
in  the  Blue  Hills,  Breakheart,  and 
Middlesex  Fells  Reservations,  and  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  began  the 
first  interpretive  programming  on  forestry 
and  other  outdoor  subjects. 


1945-1970 


Suburban  Orowth  and 

Demand  tor  Recreation 

Facilities 

After  the  Second  World  War,  rising 
population,  industrial  growth,  expanding 
automobile  use,  and  greater  leisure  time 
fueled  ever-increasing  political  pressures 
for  new  road  and  recreational  facility  con- 
struction. The  demand  for  new  pools  was 
further  driven  by  increased  water  pollu- 
tion, which  made  beaches  of  the  time  less 
attractive.  This  period  saw  the  rapid  con- 
struction of  new  rinks,  pools,  and  play- 
grounds. The  MDC's  focus  on  road  and 
facility  operations  was  also  heightened  by 
property  transfers  to  it  from  other  local 
and  state  governments.  Between  1949  and 
1956,  as  the  city  of  Boston's  fiscal  stability 
declined  with  the  move  of  population  and 
industry  to  the  suburbs,  the  city  trans- 
ferred to  the  MDC  numerous  parks  and 


Refreshment  Shelter,  Nantasket  Beach  Reservation,  Hull,  1925. 
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beaches;  in  1956  the  city  transferred  seven 
parkways  to  the  MDC. 

The  explosive  postwar  growth  of  sub- 
urbs increased  pressure  on  open  space  in 
greater  Boston,  and  public  opinion  that 
favored  development  over  open  space  led 
to  the  first  significant  incursions  into 


Swimming  pool.  North  Beacon  Street, 
Brighton,  Boston,  1951. 

parkland.  As  early  as  1948,  twelve  acres  of 
Hammond  Pond  Reservation  had  been 
sold  to  developers  for  what  would  later 
become  regional  shopping  malls  and  park- 
ing lots.  Land  was  taken  from  the  Charles 
River  Reservation  for  Storrow  Drive  and 
later  for  the  extension  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Turnpike,  and  from  Middlesex  Fells 
and  Blue  Hills  Reservations  for  interstate 
and  state  highway  construction.  The  legis- 
lature directed  many  other  such  transfers 
of  parkland  for  nonpark  purposes  through 
the  1950s  and  1960s. 


Fort  Independence,  Castle  Island,  South 
Boston,  1959. 

Despite  these  pressures,  the  park  sys- 
tem was  augmented  by  several  significant 
open  space  acquisitions: 

•  George's,  Lovell's,  and  Peddock's 
islands,  to  form  the  224-acre  Boston 
Harbor  Islands  Reservation  (1958 
and  1970); 

•  600-acre  Cutler  Park  Reservation  in 
Needham,  Newton,  and  West 
Roxbury  (1962);  and 

•  22-acre  Castle  Island  in  South 
Boston  (also  1962). 


The  beginnings  of 
pu b  lic  co n  c  e  rn 

The  MDC  continued  to  acknowledge 
that  its  "primary  duty  is  the  preservation 
of  public  lands,"  but  by  the  latter  half  of 
the  1960s  the  agency's  orientation  to  con- 
struction and  its  lack  of  attention  to  the 
management  of  open  space  was  generat- 
ing substantial  local  criticism. 

Increasing  environmental  awareness 
led  directly  to  the  1967  conference,  "The 
Parkland  Crisis  in  Greater  Boston,"  held 
on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
park  system.  At  the  conference,  Charles 
W.  Eliot  II  of  Harvard  University's 


Charles  W.  Eliot  II  (left)  with  MDC 
Commissioner  Howard  Whitmore,  Jr.  at  the 
1967  Conference  on  the  75th  Anniversary  of 
the  Metropolitan  Park  System,  The  Parkland 
Crisis  in  Greater  Boston. 

Graduate  School  of  Design,  nephew  of  the 
park  system's  principal  creator,  articulated 
the  problems  with  MDC  management  as 
he  saw  them: 

"It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  preponderance 
of  the  projects  in  the  Metropolitan  Parks 
over  the  last  sixty  years  have  been  engi- 
neering works — roadways,  bridges,  ero- 
sion control,  skating  rinks,  swimming 
pools,  bath  houses,  ski-tows,  bleachers, 
etc.,  rather  than  landscape  designs  or  pro- 
grams for  the  preservation  or  enhance- 
ment of  the  natural  scenery.  Planting  in 

Continued  on  page  22 


Revere  Beach,  1965.  Partly  from  neglect  and 
partly  from  annual  storm  damage,  the  MDC 
beaches  deteriorated  during  the  era  of  pool 
and  rink  construction. 


Franklin  Park  Zoo,  Dorchester, 
Boston,  1959.  This  City  of 
Boston  zoo  was  transferred 
to  the  MDC  in  1957  adding  to 
the  MDC's  other  zoo  which  it 
had  created  ca.  1900  in  the 
Middlesex  Fells  Reservation 
around  Spot  Pond. 


Rendering  of  pedestrian 
overpass  over  Charles 
Street,  Leverett  Circle, 
Boston,  ca.  1954. 


Announcement  signage.  1952. 
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Revere  Beach  became  a  summer 
resort  attraction  in  the  mid  1800s 
with  the  construction  of  the  Boston, 
Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  Railroad  and  the  Great 
Ocean  Steamship  Pier.  Rail  and  steamship 
accessibility  gave  rise  to  a  sprawling  resort 
with  amusements,  bathhouses,  hotels,  restau- 
rants, and  dance  halls.  These  vibrant,  colorful, 
but  hastily  built  places  flourished.  However, 
they  spread  erratically  onto  the  beach,  threat- 
ening to  destroy  both  the  resource  and  the 
extraordinary  ocean  panorama. 

Alarmed  by  the  development,  Charles  Eliot 
prompted  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission 
to  establish  a  well-planned 
public  recreation  area  along 
the  shore.  This  was,  Eliot 
commented,  "A  difficult  and 
novel  question,  the  beach 
being  the  first  that  I  know  of 
to  be  set  aside  and  governed 
by  a  public  body  for  the 

enjoyment  Of  the  Common  Interior  of  Laundry, 

ca.  1933. 
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Aerial  view  of  Revere  Beach,  ca.  1937. 

people."  By  1898  three  miles  of  newly  pur- 
chased beach  front  had  been  cleared  of  all 
buildings  and  public  beach  facilities  included 
a  stately  bathhouse,  complete  with  rental 
bathing  suits  and  laundry,  a  police  station, 
beach  pavilions,  a  broad  well-lighted  drive, 
and  a  promenade  with  sun  shelters. 

Massive  crowds  of  summer  day  visitors 
proved  the  concept  of  a  public  beach  to  be  a 
great  success.  Historical  records  offer  no  hint 
of  the  fate  of  the  cast  iron  clock  that  stood  in 
front  of  the  original  Revere  Beach  Bath- 
house— a  well-remembered  symbol.  The 
clock  was  a  necessary  fixture  on  the  beach  as 
thousands  of  bathers  rented 
swim  wear  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  and  fines  were 
levied  for  the  tardy  return  of 
rented  items.  The  MDC's 
recent  restoration  work  on 
the  beach  brought  a  clock 
back  as  a  reminder  of  those 

Revere  Beach,       early  times. 
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Revere  Beach  Bathhouse,  ca.  1933. 


Revere  Beach  Division  of  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission  Police  in  front  of  Revere 
Beach  Police  Station,  ca.  1900.  For  99 
years,  by  horse,  boat,  motorcycle,  and  car, 
the  police  force  enforced  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations within  the  reservations  and  along 
the  parkways  until  they  were  merged  into 
the  State  Police  in  1992.  Until  the  1970s, 
the  police  also  served  as  superintendents, 
or  caretakers,  with  each  superintendent 
living  at  the  reservation. 


Clock,  Revere  Beach,  ca.  1933. 
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Background 


1970-1988 


Beginning  with 
the  election  of  Governor  Francis 
Sargent,  Massachusetts  govern- 
ment demonstrated  a  concern 
for  conservation  and  natural 
resource  protection  not  evident 
since  the  1890s. 


relation  to  these  construction  projects  has 
too  often  been  minimal,  and  except  for  the 
work  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
during  the  thirties  there  has  been  little  or 
no  maintenance  of  the  woodlands."8 


1970-1988 


environmental  Awareness 

The  revival  of  interest  in  open  space 
both  in  Massachusetts  and  across  the 
nation  inspired  a  major  shift  in  planning 
and  managing  the  Metropolitan  Park 
System.  The  years  after  1970  saw  the  cre- 
ation of  the  first  friends  groups  in  the  sys- 
tem, Friends  of  the  Blue  Hills  (1976)  and 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Harbor  Islands 
(1978),  and  the  1972  approval  of  Article  97 
to  the  Massachusetts  Constitution,  which 
requires  a  two-thirds  roll  call  vote  of  the 
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Illegal  dumping  in  the  Charles  River, 
Waltham,  1971. 

legislature  to  divert  parkland  to  nonpark 
uses.  Also  significant  was  the  election  in 
1970  of  Francis  Sargent  as  governor. 
Sargent,  who  had  worked  on  state  wetlands 
legislation  during  the  1960s,  instituted  a 
strong  environmental  agenda  that  included 
the  appointment  of  John  Sears,  who  had  a 
deep  personal  commitment  to  parks,  as  the 
new  commissioner  of  the  MDC. 

Sears  immediately  began  to  implement 
a  series  of  internal  changes  to  shift  the 
agency's  emphasis  toward  more  focused 
park  management.  In  1972,  Sears  central- 
ized all  park  management  functions  under 
a  new  Parks  and  Recreation  Division,  and 
created  the  MDC's  first  planning  office 
and  hired  its  first  professional  landscape 
architect.  Park  management  had  previous- 
ly been  the  responsibility  of  the  MDC 
police.  The  MDC  police  were  later  merged 
with  the  State  police  in  1992. 


Boston  Harbor  Islands  Volunteers  with 
Edward  Rowe  Snow,  1981.  As  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  environmental  awareness  in  the 
1970s,  the  public  formed  friends  groups  to 
work  with  the  MDC  in  improving  the  parks. 

With  Sears  as  commissioner,  the  MDC 
built  skating  rinks  in  Medford,  Lynn,  and 
Boston's  North  End,  but  these  signaled 
not  the  continuation  but  rather  the  end  of 
the  MDC's  emphasis  on  facility  construc- 
tion. The  most  significant  symbol  of  the 
close  of  this  era  was  Governor  Sargent's 
action  to  halt  construction  of  Interstate  95 
South  between  Copley  Square  and  Route 
128.  This  right  of  way,  previously  acquired, 
later  became  MDC's  Southwest  Corridor 
Park.  Using  funds  approved  in  the  open 
space  bond  authorization  of  1972,  the  first 
since  World  War  II,  MDC  turned  toward 
the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  open 
space. 

Park  expansions 
and  i m  p  rove  me  nts 

Much  of  the  work  Sears  began  contin- 
ued under  John  Snedeker,  whom 
Governor  Michael  Dukakis  appointed 
MDC  commissioner  following  his  election 
in  1974.  In  1975,  MDC  acquired  the  for- 
mer Suffolk  Drive- In  Theater  site,  embrac- 
ing the  first  twenty-seven  acres  of  what  by 


MDC  Commissioner  John  W.  Sears  helping  in 
a  cleanup  of  the  Charles  River,  1972. 
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1993  would  become  the  244-acre  Belle  Isle 
Marsh  Reservation.  Other  acquisitions 
included  Brook  Farm  Historic  Site  in 
West  Roxbury,  Elm  Bank  in  Dover,  and 
Red  Wing  Bay  in  Needham. 

The  MDC  undertook  a  major  restora- 
tion of  the  historic  structures  on  Castle 
Island,  built  a  new  dock  at  Lovell's  Island, 
installed  interpretive  signs  at  George's 
Island,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  finished  the 
Amelia  Earhart  Dam  on  the  Mystic  River. 
At  Stony  Brook,  the  MDC  purchased  the 
former  Feegas  Corporation  gravel  pit, 
began  the  reclamation  work  that  culminat- 
ed in  Kelly  Field,  and  restored  paths, 
benches,  and  the  mill  ponds  on  Mother 
Brook.  It  restored  Houghton's  Pond  and 
purchased  new  lands  for,  restored,  and 
resanded  Revere  Beach. 

During  this  period,  too,  the  MDC 
reemphasized  the  park  system's  early 
commitment  to  reclaiming  previously 
used  and  often  damaged  sites.  Among 
many  other  projects,  it  created: 

•  John  F.  Kennedy  Park  on  the  site  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority's  old  yards 
in  Harvard  Square; 

•  Torbert  McDonald  Park,  the  site  of  a 
dredge  spoils  area  created  during 
the  construction  of  Interstate  93; 

•  Squantum  Point  Park,  once  the  site 
of  a  naval  airfield  and  training 
school  and  planned  as  a  waterfront 
park;  and 

•  Stodder's  Neck  Reservation, 
formerly  a  gravel  pit. 

NEW  BOND  AUTHORIZATIONS 

While  park  investment  slowed  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  Edward 
King  from  1978  to  1982,  great  enthusiasm 
for  land  conservation  emerged  in  the  early 
1980s.  With  the  support  of  Governor 
Michael  Dukakis,  who  had  been  reelected 
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The  Belle  Isle  Marsh  and  its  observation 
tower  (top  in  1986)  sits  where  once  stood  the 
Suffolk  Downs  Drive  In  Movie  Theater  (bot- 
tom in  1974),  Bennington  Street,  East  Boston. 
This  transformation  demonstrates  the  MDC's 
commitment  to  restore  abandoned  property 
to  a  natural  environment. 

in  1982,  and  the  leadership  of  Senate 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman 
Chester  Atkins,  the  legislature  in  1983 
authorized  an  open  space  bond  bill  that 
financed  an  ambitious  $12.7  million  MDC 
park  improvement  program.  The  transfer 
of  MDC's  Water  and  Sewer  Divisions  to 
the  newly  created  Massachusetts  Water 
Resources  Authority  in  1984  also  helped 
to  concentrate  MDC's  attention  on  its 
parks,  watersheds,  and  parkways.  The  cul- 
mination of  this  enthusiasm  for  land  pro- 
tection came  in  1987,  when  an  even  larger 
bond  bill  authorized  another  $45  million 
for  MDC  park  projects.'" 


-There  are  important  differences  between  annual  appropriations  for  government  operating  expenses  and  autho- 
rizations for  bonded  indebtedness.  Operating  expenses  include  all  such  items  as  salaries  for  police  officers, 
mechanics,  and  park  rangers;  expenses  for  electricity,  phone,  and  rent;  and  any  routine  maintenance  costs  for 
painting,  grass  cutting,  and  snow  plowing.  Appropriations  are  for  one  year  and  are  paid  for  out  of  current  income. 
When  the  legislature  adopts,  and  the  governor  signs,  an  appropriations  bill,  it  is  a  fairly  good  measure  of  what 
actually  will  be  spent  the  following  fiscal  year. 

A  bond  authorization,  on  the  other  hand,  pays  for  long-term  investments  such  as  road  and  prison  construction 
and  land  acquisition.  The  authorization  is  typically  for  several  years  and  does  not  require  that  the  authorization  be 
acted  upon.  When — or  even  if — the  bonds  are  sold,  and  the  land  actually  purchased  or  the  road  built,  is  up  to  the 
discretion  of  the  administration.  When  the  bonds  are  sold — just  as  when  an  individual  takes  out  a  mortgage —  the 
full  capital  amount  is  immediately  available,  while  the  principal  and  interest  are  paid  over  a  period  of  years. 
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1988-1995 


The  past  eight 
years  have  seen  two  starkly  con- 
trasting faces  of  stewardship: 
On  the  one  hand,  MDC 
acquired  almost  two  thousand 
acres  of  new  parkland  and  initi- 
ated comparable  capital  invest- 
ments in  park  improvements; 
on  the  other  hand,  full-time 
staffing  to  care  for  and  manage 
the  parks  and  reservations 
decreased  by  38  percent. 


Upper  Charles 
Initiative 


The  banks  of  the  Charles  River 
from  Watertown  Dam  to  South 
Natick  Dam  were  a  primary 
focus  of  the  earliest  park  land 
acquisitions.  Hemlock  Gorge, 
Riverside,  and  Norumbega 
Parks  were  created  in  the  early 
1900s.  This  Upper  Charles 
River  Reservation,  in  particular 
Riverside  Park  (with  its  sand 
beach  pool  and  over  4,000 
moored  canoes)  and 
Norumbega  Park  (with  its  zoo, 
rides,  and  the  Totem  Pole 
Dance  Hall),  became  the  most 
popular  recreation  site  in  met- 
ropolitan Boston. 

From  1930  to  1970  the  reser- 
vation suffered  from  increasing 
pollution,  neglect,  abuse,  and 
lost  public  interest.  Fortunately, 
the  1970s  environmental  move- 
ment stimulated  a  renewed 
concern  for  the  Charles  River 
and  its  banks.  Successful  pollu- 
tion control  efforts  have 
strengthened  the  river's  ecolog- 
ical and  recreational  values. 
Since  1980  the  Upper  Charles 
River  Reservation  has  been 
improved  with  five  new  river 
bank  parks,  land  gifts,  and 
extensive  clean  up  of  the  river's 
banks. 

The  MDC  is  now  developing 
a  river  corridor  greenway 
through  Watertown,  Newton, 


An  MDC  park  ranger  educating  visitors  about 
the  wildlife  on  Lovells  Island,  1983. 

Park  manage  m ent  i n n ovati o n s 

While  land  acquisition  and  capital 
investments  in  park  improvements  were 
the  most  dramatic  manifestations  of  the 
environmental  concern  of  this  period, 
efforts  to  improve  staffing  and  resource 
management  procedures  also  attested  to 
this  interest.  In  1984,  Dukakis's  new 
MDC  Commissioner  William  Geary  reor- 
ganized the  Parks  and  Recreation  Divi- 
sion, dividing  its  functions  between  a  new 
Division  of  Reservations  and  Interpretive 
Services  (now  the  Division  of  Reservations 
and  Historic  Sites)  and  a  Recreation 
Division,  while  the  Central  Services 
Division  took  on  some  operating  func- 
tions. Geary  staffed  the  Reservations 
Division  with  the  MDC's  first  profession- 
als trained  in  environmental  science, 
interpretation,  and  education. 

These  resource  professionals  attempted 
to  begin  a  culture  of  stewardship  at  MDC 
and  sought  to  reinvent  how  land  was  man- 
aged, at  least  within  their  division.  In 
1986,  the  MDC  commissioned  prepara- 
tion of  a  plan  for  cultural  resource  man- 
agement,9 and  in  1987  it  adopted  policies 
and  procedures  to  guide  the  Reservations 
Division  management  of  the  system's  nat- 
ural and  cultural  resources.10  The  lasting 
impact  of  these  initiatives  would  prove  to 


In  cooperation  with  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  Ponkapoag  Outdoor  Center, 
teenagers  from  across  the  state  conduct  trail 
maintenance  in  the  Blue  Hills  Reservation,  1979. 


be  limited,  however.  Severe  staff  attrition 
would  begin  only  a  few  years  later.  There 
was  too  little  time,  and  the  influence  of 
these  resource  professionals  was  too  nar- 
row, for  the  culture  of  stewardship  they 
represented  to  take  hold  across  the  MDC 
and  to  manifest  itself  in  permanent 
changes  in  day-to-day  procedures. 


Local  youth  participating  in  a  Charles  River 
cleanup,  1970.  Since  the  early  1970s,  there 
has  been  growing  public  awareness  and 
active  participation  in  caring  for  the  parks. 


1988-1995 


Expanding  Capital 

Investment/  jnrinking 

Park  AAanagement 

Unprecedented  park 
expan  s  ion  san  d  i mp  rove  me  nts 

The  1987  open  space  bond  authoriza- 
tion initiated  the  most  aggressive  period  of 
land  acquisition  and  park  investment 
since  the  1890s.  The  many  acquisitions 
included 

•  148-acre  Brook  Farm  Historic  Site 
in  West  Roxbury; 

•  an  additional  195  acres  in  the 
Neponset  River  Reservation; 

•  576-acre  Rumney  Marsh 
Reservation  (proposed  for  inclusion 
in  the  system  in  1892),  of  which 
440  acres  were  a  gift; 

•  nearly  250  more  acres  in  the  Blue 
Hills  Reservation  and  more  than  90 
acres  that  now  comprise  Quincy 
Quarries  Historic  Site; 

•  203-acre  Wilson  Mountain  in 
Dedham;  and 

•  182-acre  Elm  Bank  in  Dover  in  the 
Charles  River  Reservation. 
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In  all,  almost  two  thousand  acres  were 
added  to  the  Metropolitan  Park  System 
between  1988  and  1995,  with  an  addition- 
al transfer  of  240  acres  of  the  Metrop- 
olitan State  Hospital  grounds  in  Waltham 
currently  pending  in  the  legislature. 
Almost  $43.5  million  was  invested  in  land 
acquisition  for  the  park  system  over  these 
eight  years,  well  over  the  $31.5  million 
spent  in  the  seventeen  years  between  1970 
and  1987. 

In  1994  alone,  the  Weld  administration 
invested  more  than  $13  million  in  land 
acquisitions  for  the  park  system,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  acquisitions  statewide.  It  was 
the  biggest  financial  commitment  to  park 
expansion  ever  in  Massachusetts,  and  it 
began  to  exhaust  the  bond  authorizations 
passed  in  1987.  In  1994,  and  again  in 
1995,  the  Weld  administration  pressed  the 
legislature  for  renewed  capital  authoriza- 
tions in  a  new  open  space  bond  bill,  but 
the  legislature  recessed  in  November  1995 
without  completing  action  on  the  bill.  The 
open  space  bond  bill,  authorizing  $30  mil- 
lion for  MDC  land  acquisitions  among 
many  other  provisions,  was  finally  passed 
in  early  1996  and  signed  by  Governor 
Weld  on  Februrary  12. 

In  addition  to  land  acquisitions,  MDC 
has  taken  advantage  of  great  improve- 
ments in  water  quality  in  the  rivers  and  in 
Boston  Harbor.  Major  capital  commit- 
ments to  park  development  projects  on  its 
waterfront  reservations  were  initiated  in 
the  early  1990s: 

•  a  $30  million  "Back  to  the 
Beaches"  program  will  improve 
MDC  beaches  in  Boston,  Quincy, 
and  Winthrop; 

•  a  new  Lower  Charles  River  Basin 
project,  with  financing  from  the 
Central  Artery  project,  will  reshape 
and  open  up  for  use  and  enjoy- 
ment the  so-called  lost  half-mile  of 
river  banks  between  the  lower  end 
of  the  Esplanade  at  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Boston's  Harborpark; 

•  the  Mid  Charles  Greenway  will 
develop  seven  miles  of  previously 
inaccessible  river  bank  above  the 
Watertown  Dam  for  walking,  bicy- 
cling, and  nature  study;  and 

•  along  the  Neponset  River,  the 
MDC  is  working  with  the  Boston 
Natural  Areas  Fund  and  the  Trust 


for  Public  Lands  to  build  new  trails, 
bike  paths,  and  river  access  points 
as  part  of  the  Neponset  River 
Greenway. 

Renovations  have  not  been  limited  to 
the  parks  alone.  The  MDC  has  also 
attempted  to  improve  the  parkways. 
Rehabilitation  work  was  conducted  on  the 
VFW  Parkway  in  1988  and  1989,  and  the 
Lynn  way  was  improved  in  1992.  And 
while  the  legislature  did  not  act  on  new 
bond  authorizations  for  open  space  acqui- 
sitions until  early  1996,  it  authorized 
an  additional  $25  million  for  MDC  park 
improvements  and  infrastructure  in 
1994. 

Institutionalized 
acquisition  policies 

Significantiy,  for  the  first  time,  both 
the  MDC  and  the  Executive  Office  of 
Environmental  Affairs  (EOEA)  sought  to 
formalize  and  institutionalize  policies  and 
procedures  to  guide  these  acquisitions. 

In  1992,  after  extensive  public  participa- 
tion, the  MDC  issued  a  Land  Acquisition 
Plan.  The  program  spelled  out  carefully 
considered  priorities  based  on  the  per- 
ceived need  to  secure  land  in  communities 
that  lacked  sufficient  open  space,  a  move 
toward  an  equitable  distribution  of  open 
lands  that  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Eliot's 
and  Baxter's  initial  vision  of  the  system. 

For  its  part,  EOEA,  responsible  for 
oversight  of  acquisitions  and  capital 
investments  not  only  by  MDC  but  also  by 
the  other  departments  it  supervises,  set  up 
an  interagency  lands  committee  to  coordi- 
nate land  purchases  and  promulgated 
acquisition  procedures  in  1994. 

Continued  on  page  28 


Existing  condition  of  historic 
sluiceway  at  Bleachery 
Dam,  Upper  Charles  River 
Reservation,  Waltham,  1995. 


MDC  proposed  restoration  of 
historic  sluiceway  at 
Bleachery  Dam;  construction 
schedule:  Spring  1997. 

Waltham  and  Weston.  It  will  dra- 
matically improve  public  access, 
link  the  Upper  Reservation  and 
its  surrounding  communities 
with  the  Boston  and  Cambridge 
pathway  system,  enhance 
wildlife  habitat  and  reduce  non- 
point  pollutants  from  entering 
the  river. 

Thanks  to  a  $700,000  federal 
grant,  the  MDC  will  begin  work 
on  the  new  greenway  this  sum- 
mer by  improving  a  one  mile 
stretch  from  Watertown  Square 
to  Bridge  Street  along  the  north 
bank.  This  critical  first  link  will 
connect  the  lower  Charles  River 
Basin  with  the  scenic  Lakes 
District  in  Newton,  Weston  and 
Waltham.  The  project  will  be  the 
most  notable  improvement  to 
this  section  of  the  Charles  in  this 
century.  » 


Cordingly  Dam  and  Fish  Ladder,  Charles  River, 
Wellesley.  1988. 
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Music  Shell  (Second),  Esplanade,  Charles 
River  Lower  Basin,  Boston,  1938. 


Music  Shell  (First),  Esplanade,  Charles  River  Lower  Basin.  Boston,  1929. 
Arthur  Fiedler  with  the  Esplanade  Concert  Orchestra  in  its  first  season  of 
summer  concerts. 


In  1929,  Arthur  Fiedler  directed  30 
concerts  on  the  Esplanade  in  the  inau- 
gural year  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Esplanade  Concert  series.  For 
the  concerts,  the  MDC  provided  a  tempo- 
rary music  shell  which  was  located  adja- 
cent to  the  Union  Boat  Club  and  disman- 
tled at  the  end  of  the  summer  season.  For 
the  next  four  seasons,  this  practice  contin- 
ued. The  concerts  grew  in  popularity,  so 
the  MDC,  in  1934,  constructed  a  new  tem- 
porary music  shell.  While  it  could  be  dis- 
mantled like  its  predecessor,  within  a  few 
years  this  music  shell  remained  standing 
year  round. 

In  1939,  the  Trustees  of  the  Hatch 
Memorial  Fund  under  the  will  of  Maria  E. 
Hatch  authorized  the  construction  of  a 
new  music  shell,  or  concertorium,  to  be 
named  in  memory  of  her  husband  Edward 
Hatch.  The  Edward  Hatch  Memorial  Shell 
opened  in  1940. 


In  1995,  Keith  Lockhart  succeeded 
Arthur  Fiedler  and  John  Williams  as 
the  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops 
and  its  Esplanade  Concert  Orchestra. 
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The  Hatch  Shell 
hosts  a  variety  of 
cultural  program- 
ming to  the  public 
such  as  the 
Boston  Ballet 
(1987)  and  a  visit 
by  Nelson 
Mandela  (1990). 


A  typical  crowd  for  the  annual  July  4th  celebration 
at  the  Hatch  Memorial  Shell,  1989. 
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Constructing  the  Music  Shell  (Third),  Esplanade,  Charles  River  Lower 
Basin,  Boston,  1940. 
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Back  to  the  Beaches 


In  the  summer  of  1993  Governor 
William  F.  Weld  and  Boston 
Mayor  Thomas  M.  Menino 
launched  a  $30  million  "Back  to 
the  Beaches"  initiative  to  restore 
the  Boston  Harbor  beaches  from 
Winthrop  to  Wollaston,  including 
the  harbor  islands. 


Banners  were  installed  at  all 
Boston  Harbor  beaches  in  '95. 

Taking  advantage  of  cleaner 
water  from  recent  MWRA  pollu- 
tion control  efforts,  the  goal  of 


MDC  acquisitions  1988-1995 

New  controls  on 
capital  s  pen  ding 

MDC's  park  investments  have  gone 
forward  within  a  framework  of  strict  over- 
sight of  capital  investments  initiated  dur- 
ing the  final  Dukakis  years. 

The  Commonwealth's  bond  rating  in 
the  late  1980s  had  dropped  sharply,  and 
strong  measures  were  needed  to  restore 
fiscal  credibility.  Many  bond  authoriza- 
tions had  been  adopted  since  1982,  not 
just  for  open  space  but  for  housing,  roads, 
and  other  public  purposes.  The  1980s  had 
been  a  period  of  economic  expansion  and 
increasing  revenues  that  could  pay  the 


interest  on  these  bonds.  But  when  rev- 
enues began  to  drop  sharply  in  1988,  the 
state  found  its  credit  overextended.  As  a 
consequence,  the  administration  began  to 
place  strict  limits,  or  annual  bond  spend- 
ing "caps,"  on  how  much  of  their  bond 
authorizations  state  agencies  could  actual- 
ly spend  each  year.* 

Park  staff  reductions 

It  is  a  great  irony  that  these  MDC  land 
acquisitions  should  have  been  achieved, 
and  the  agency's  park  improvements  initi- 
ated, at  the  same  time  that  budget  cuts  and 
policy  decisions  dramatically  reduced  the 


*  In  the  past,  if  the  MDC  had  been  authorized  to  spend  $10  million,  for  instance,  on  various  acquisitions  and  other 
capital  improvements  over  five  years,  it  was  largely  left  to  the  MDC  to  decide  when  and  how  the  funds  would  actu- 
ally be  spent.  While  no  changes  were  made  to  the  legislative  process  by  which  bonds  were  authorized,  in  1989  the 
Dukakis  administration  imposed  an  annual  "cap"  on  the  dollar  value  of  bonds  that  departments  in  each  of  its  exec- 
utive offices  could  issue  within  a  given  year.  Thus,  the  MDC  might  be  allowed  to  spend  only  $2  million  of  its  total 
$10  million  authorization  in  a  given  year.  It  would  then  be  up  to  the  MDC  to  allocate  that  $2  million  among  its 
several  divisions. 
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A  youth  ice  hockey  league  at  an  MDC  skating 
rink  in  1995. 

staff  available  to  manage  and  care  for  the 
parks  and  reservations  under  its  control. 

Declining  state  and  national  economies 
that  reduced  state  revenues  and  forced 
imposition  of  caps  on  bond  spending  also 
placed  great  pressure  on  state  agency 
operating  budgets.  Massachusetts's  wors- 
ening fiscal  condition  forced  increasing 
and  widespread  budget  cuts  after  fiscal 
year  1988. 

Few  observers  question  that  state  bud- 
gets and  staffing  had  to  be  controlled. 
While  some  staff  cuts  were  inevitable, 
where  those  cuts  fell  was  a  policy  decision 
reflecting  administrative  and  legislative 
priorities.  And  whether  measured  by  bud- 
get or  staff  reductions,  MDC  parks  suf- 
fered disproportionately  compared  to 
other  parts  of  state  government.  Between 
1988  and  1991,  the  years  of  greatest  fiscal 
stress,  state  operating  expenses  neverthe- 
less increased  by  15  percent.  Nonetheless, 
the  part  of  MDC's  budget  devoted  to  parks 
management  decreased  31  percent,  from 
$32.4  million  to  $22.3  million. 

Similarly,  reductions  in  staff  tended  to 
cut  more  deeply  into  parks  than  elsewhere 
in  state  government.  From  1988101991, 
total  state  staffing*  decreased  by  12.3  per- 
cent. Full-time  parks  staffing,  however, 
fell  30  percent,  from  488  in  1988  to  340 
in  1991. 

Between  1991  and  1995,  greater  fiscal 
stability  characterized  state  government, 
but  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  has  not 
benefited  as  some  other  areas  have.  Over 
those  four  years,  total  state  expenses 
increased  by  21  percent.  However,  while 
the  park  system  was  being  greatly  expand- 
ed with  new  acquisitions  and  improve- 


ments, placing  ever-increasing  demands 
on  park  management,  the  operating  bud- 
get for  the  park  system  remained  almost 
constant,  rising  to  only  $22.5  million  in 
1995.  Staffing  levels  over  these  years  con- 
tinued to  decline,  by  13  percent  for  the 
state  as  a  whole  and  by  11  percent,  from 
340  to  301,  for  the  parks  system,  making  a 
total  decline  of  38  percent  from  1988. 
Even  within  the  parks,  the  effect  of 
staff  reductions  was  not  uniform. 
Controlled  by  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, cuts  fell  more  heavily  on  the  most 
recentiy  hired  employees.  At  MDC,  this 
forced  the  removal  of  many  of  the  profes- 
sional field  staff,  environmental  planners, 
and  scientists  who  had  been  hired  since 
1984  and  who  had  been  trying  to  imple- 
ment new  concepts  of  resource  manage- 
ment. Recognition  of  diminished  career 
opportunities  in  the  MDC  encouraged 
others  to  leave  voluntarily. 


Commissioner  David  B.  Balfour,  Jr.  swearing 
in  the  new  Chief  Ranger  in  1995. 

For  a  short  time  after  1988,  efforts  to 
revise  natural  resource  management  pro- 
cedures continued,  but  staffing  cuts  limit- 
ed their  effectiveness.  The  stewardship 
policies  and  procedures  MDC  adopted  in 
1987  were  followed  in  1990  with  the  first 
of  two  volumes  on  implementation  proce- 
dures,11 but  staff  was  insufficient  to  act  on 
them,  and  the  second  volume  was  never 
drafted.  Also  in  1990,  EOEA  issued  a 
Land  Management  Policy  that  articulated 
a  strong  stewardship  priority.0  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  1991  with  implementing  guide- 
lines and  procedures.12  These  were  not  fol- 
lowed in  the  MDC.  By  1995,  few  people 
remembered  that  the  land  policy  even 
existed. 


"-Total  state  executive  branch  staffing,  measured  on  June  30  of  each  year,  not  including  higher  education:  fiscal  year 
1988,  64,745;  fiscal  year  1991,  56,783;  and  fiscal  year  1995,  49,435.  These  figures  are  available  from  the 
Department  of  Personnel  Administration. 

This  policy  strove  to  achieve  "an  equitable  balance  between  the  protection  and  appropriate  use  of  our  cultural  and 
natural  resources"  and  identified  as  a  first  priority  the  need  "to  preserve  and  conserve  the  interdependent  natural 
systems  as  well  as  protect  the  non-renewable  archeological  and  historic  cultural  resources." 


Children  enjoying  a  swim  at 
Pleasure  Bay,  South  Boston, 
1995. 

"Back  to  the  Beaches"  is  to  pro- 
vide continuous  access  to  the 
water's  edge,  helping  to  join 
communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods, while  building  on  the 
beaches'  potential  for  recreation- 
al, educational,  and  economic 
development. 

A  mix  of  short  and  long  term 
projects  are  planned  so  beach- 
goers  can  see  and  enjoy 
improvements  each  year.  1995 
projects  included  colorful  ban- 
ners and  water  quality  indicator 
flags,  new  shade  shelters  along 
the  South  Boston  shore,  a  walk- 
way linking  Carson  Beach  and 
Old  Harbor  Park,  lifeguard 
chairs,  life  saving  and  beach  san- 
itizing equipment  as  well  as 
landscaping  and  planting 
improvements.  In  addition,  the 
MDC  granted  $650,000  to 
Winthrop  for  a  three  year  beach 
improvement  program. 

Summer  of  1996  projects 
include  resanding  and  rehabilita- 
tion work,  handicapped  access 
beach  ramps,  reconstruction  of 
the  Blue  Line  pedestrian  over- 
pass in  East  Boston,  rebuilding 
Mother's  Rest  at  Carson  Beach, 
as  well  as  new  shelters,  board- 
walks and  piers. 

Longer  term,  four  design 
teams  are  working  on 
Constitution  Beach  in  East 
Boston,  the  South  Shore  beach- 
es, the  West  Link,  and 
Dorchester  Shores.  Each  team  is 
developing  new  site  designs 
addressing  pedestrian  and  vehic- 
ular access,  coastal  protection, 
and  beach  amenities.  Carson 
Beach  Bathhouse  will  be  recon- 
structed, and  other  bathhouse 
needs  and  landscape  improve- 
ments will  be  studied.  » 
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Historical   Background 


Lower  Neponset 
River  Initiative 


The  "Harvest  River,"  as  the 
Neponset  was  known  to  the 
Massachusetts  Indian  Federa- 
tion, was  a  rich  source  of  a 
variety  of  foods,  from  the  fish 
that  swam  in  its  waters  to  the 
wild  rice  that  grew  on  its  marsh- 
es and  islands.  Like  the  Indians, 
farmers  in  the  area  lived  on  the 
Neponset's  bounty  for  two  cen- 
turies, and  also  cut  salt  marsh 
hay  to  feed  cattle  and  other 
livestock. 


Governor  Weld  and  Secretary 
Coxe  in  a  tour  of  the 
Neponset  River  Estuary,  1994. 

Following  Charles  Eliot's 
vision,  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission  began  in  1899  to 
acquire  properties  along  the 
river  to  establish  the  Neponset 
River  Reservation.  But  while  the 
Neponset  declined  from  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  recent 
times,  afflicted  by  water  pollu- 
tion, over-fishing,  industrializa- 
tion, dredging  and  subsequent 
dumping  of  dredge  spoils,  and 
fencing,  it  remained  the  only 
one  of  the  three  major  rivers 
within  the  park  system  that  was 
not  dammed  at  its  mouth.  This 
has  enabled  the  lower  Neponset 
to  retain  some  of  its  historical 
features  while  allowing  the  rich 
influx  of  marine  life  to  continue 
its  cyclical  ways. 

Since  the  1970s  the  MDC  has 
renewed  efforts  to  improve  and 
expand  the  Neponset  River 
Reservation.  A  series  of  acquisi- 
tions, beginning  with  the  Troy 
Landfill  (now  Victory  Road  Park) 
and  including  the  former 
Shaffer  Paper  and  Flounder 
Fishing  sites  at  Port  Norfolk, 


Southwest  Corridor  Park,  Boston,  1990.  This  approximately  50  acre  linear  park,  running 
from  the  Back  Bay  to  Hyde  Park  in  Boston,  provides  a  natural  environment  within  a  densely 
populated  urban  setting. 


O RGAN IZATI ON AL  STRU CTU RE 

In  addition,  the  agency's  own  internal 
organizational  structure  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  field  staff  to  manage  the  parks 
effectively.  Commissioner  Geary's  1984 
efforts  to  restructure  the  MDC  to  give 
parkland  better  focus,  however  well  inten- 
tioned,  tended  to  increase  rather  than  to 


Swim  teams  representing  MDC  pools  com- 
pete in  a  swim  meet  at  the  MDC 
Charlesbank  pool,  Charles  River  Lower 
Basin.  Boston,  1995. 

diminish  the  diffusion  of  responsibility  for 
parks.  Three  main  operating  divisions 
were  made  responsible  for  different 
aspects  of  the  park  system:  the  Reserva- 
tions Division  managed  most  of  the  larger 
natural  reservations  and  various  historic 
sites;  the  Recreation  Division  operated 
rinks,  pools,  other  recreational  facilities, 
and  those  reservations  that  were  largely 
recreational,  such  as  Revere  and  Nantasket 
beaches;  and  the  Central  Services  Division 
was  responsible  for  basic  maintenance  of 
parkways  and  other  facilities  requiring 
high  levels  of  care,  such  as  the  Esplanade. 

The  park  system  is  thus  managed 
through  an  institutional  structure  of  func- 
tionally defined  divisions,  each  with  a  sep- 
arate history,  culture,  and  sense  of  mis- 
sion. This  structure  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  divisions  to  focus  on  a  common  agen- 
da for  the  parks.  The  Reservations 


Division  cannot  properly  attend  to  the 
stewardship  of  the  Blue  Hills  Reservation, 
for  example,  while  Central  Services  has 
the  authority  to  decide  whether  and  how 
much  road  salt  should  be  used  on  the 
reservation's  parkways.  And  there  is  no 
management  incentive  for  rinks  and  pools 
controlled  by  the  Recreation  Division  to  be 
used  as  welcoming  and  enthusiastic  gate- 
ways to  nearby  trails  managed  by  the 
Reservations  Division. 

The  1990  MDC  organizational  study 
known  as  the  Byrne  report1'  noted  that 
staff  "know  that  the  MDC  cannot  continue 
to  operate  with  this  organizational  struc- 
ture." It  recommended  reorganizing  the 
agency's  park  functions  as  "a  single  divi- 
sion, with  all  operational  responsibility 
assigned  geographically  and  supported  by 
technical  offices."  Four  regional  supervi- 
sors would  be  responsible  for  all  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  programming  at  the 
reservations,  recreational  facilities,  and 
parkways  in  their  region.  MDC  took  no 
action  to  implement  this  recommendation. 


Reconstruction  of  the  Nantasket  Beach 
Bathhouse,  1996.  This  bathhouse  was  built 
in  1930  to  replace  an  earlier  one  built  by  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission  that  had 
burned  in  1929. 
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The  GRC  notes  several  trends  in 
MDC's  most  recent  history  that  may  influ- 
ence the  continuation  of  both  major 
themes  of  the  latest  period,  expanding 
investment  and  reduced  staff. 

Most  importantiy,  bond  spending  caps 
are  seriously  tightening.  While  MDC  has 
been  able  to  achieve  a  great  deal,  even  over 
the  past  eight  years  many  critical  projects 
were  not  allowed  to  proceed  under  its 
bond  cap.  Now,  a  disproportionate 
squeeze  on  environmental  capital  funding 
in  general  threatens  to  slow  or  even  sus- 
pend MDC's  current  park  improvement 
investment  program,  just  as  the  new  open 
space  bond  bill  has  been  passed  and 
signed.  While  the  administration  plans  to 
decrease  total  state  capital  spending  by  8 
percent  from  fiscal  years  1993  to  1998, 
from  $886  million  to  $813  million,  total 
EOEA  capital  spending  is  projected  to 
decline  by  fully  26  percent,  from  $126 
million  to  $93  million.  Because  MDC's 
share  of  that  total  must  cover  certain  road 
projects  already  under  contract,  it  will  be 
increasingly  difficult  to  finance  planned 
new  park  projects  regardless  of  legislative 


bond  authorizations.  The  full  impact  on 
MDC  of  these  decreases  may  be  mitigated 
to  some  degree  if  the  EOEA  cap  increases, 
as  expected,  to  cover  MDC  beach  improve- 
ment expenses. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  MDC 
Commissioner  David  Balfour  has  taken 
several  steps  to  improve  park  manage- 
ment. He  filled  the  long-vacant  position  of 
chief  ranger,  which,  if  new  park  rangers 
are  also  hired,  has  the  potential  to  revital- 
ize education  and  resource  management 
programs.  And  Balfour  has  recentiy  reor- 
ganized MDC's  three  main  park  operating 
divisions.  In  part,  this  reorganization 
establishes  a  deputy  commissioner  for 
operations  to  whom  division  directors  are 
to  report;  congruent  regions  for  each  divi- 
sion are  to  be  defined  (earlier,  each  divi- 
sion had  construed  each  region  different- 
ly); regional  suprvisors  for  each  division 
are  established;  and  the  supervisors  in 
each  region  are  to  be  located  physically  in 
the  same  place.  This  reorganization  is 
intended  to  improve  communication  and 
coordination  between  divisions.  The  plan 
would  also  decentralize  the  Office  of 
Community  Affairs  by  assigning  a  liaison 
to  each  regional  office. 


Aerial  of  Wild  Rice  Islands.  Neponset  River,  Mattapan, 
Boston/Milton,  1995. 
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Public  participation  in  plan- 
ning for  the  Neponset,1995. 

the  former  CON  RAIL  right-of- 
way,  Squantum  Point,  and  the 
former  Hallet  St.  dump  and 
Neponset  Drive-In  sites  (now 
known  as  Pope  John  Paul  II 
Park),  have  both  expanded  park 
ownership  and  connected  exist- 
ing and  planned  park  sites  with- 
in the  reservation. 

The  MDC  has  now  completed 
a  Master  Plan  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  lower  Neponset 
River  and  its  environs.  This 
Lower  Neponset  River  Master 
Plan  will  establish  three  new 
parks  (a  total  of  125  acres)  and  a 
three  mile  long  multiple  use  trail 
helping  to  link  Boston's  water- 
front with  the  Blue  Hills.  The 
project  will  improve  public 
access,  link  existing  and  new 
park  lands,  and  enhance  wildlife 
habitat.  In  partnership  with  the 
MDC,  the  Boston  Natural  Areas 
Fund  and  the  Trust  For  Public 
Land  are  working  to  enhance 
and  promote  this  Greenway  and 
to  build  a  constituency  for  the 
river.  » 
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The  lagoon  and  its  bridge  along  the  Esplanade  ca.  1935  following  the 
improvements  of  the  early  1930s. 


By  1830,  following  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Mill  Dam  (where 
Beacon  Street  is  today),  the  Back 
Bay  had  become  a  sanitary  hazard.  The 
Bay  was  filled  to  make  house  lots,  but  the 
sewage  from  these  homes  flowed  into  the 
Charles  River  making  the  lower  Charles 
River  even  more  polluted.  Concerned 
Boston  citizens  began  debating  the  pros 
and  cons  of  damming  the  tidal  Charles 
River  and  diverting  the  sewage  directly  to 
Boston  Harbor.  Following  the  study  of  the 
problem  by  several  special  legislative  com- 
missions, the  Charles  River  Basin 
Commission  was  established  in  1903  to 
construct  a  dam  across  the  Charles  River 
between  the  cities  of  Boston  and 
Cambridge,  and  to  improve  the  banks  of 
the  Charles  River  along  the  Boston 
shore.  The  objective  was  to  create 
a  clean,  fresh  water  basin  in  order 
to  improve  public  health  and  to 
provide  a  water  park  for  public 
recreation. 
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Following  its  completion  in  1910,  care 
and  control  of  the  Charles  River  Basin 
with  its  new  dam,  locks,  and  Boston 
embankment,  or  esplanade,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission.  However,  the  high  seawalls 
and  restricting  fences  discouraged 
approach  and  use  of  the  water.  Monies 
from  Helen  Osborne  Storrow,  the  widow 
of  James  J.  Storrow,  who  led  the  campaign 
for  the  dam,  enabled  the  MDC  in  the  early 
1930s  to  improve  the  landscape  and  recre- 
ational facilities  of  the  Lower  Basin  by 
adding  steps,  landings,  boathouses,  and  a 
lagoon  for  boating  and  ice  skating.  At  this 
time  in  1929,  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture agreed  not  to  build  a  highway 
between  the  Esplanade  and  Back 

Street  along  the  Back  Bay. 
Finally,  the  legislature 
approved  the  construc- 
tion of  Storrow  Drive 
in  1949. 
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Lower  Charles  River  as  it  appeared  opposite  Back 
Street  and  the  Back  Bay,  Boston  in  1894. 


Filling  in  the  Boston  side  of  the  lower  Charles 
River  at  Dartmouth  Street  in  1907. 


The  improvements  to  the  Esplanade  during  the  early  1930s 
included  this  recreation  and  boathouse  building  between 
Exeter  and  Fairfield  Streets  where  ice  skates  were  rented 
in  the  winter  for  skating  on  the  lagoon.  Pictured  here  in 
1939,  the  building  was  torn  down  in  the  early  1950s  to 
make  way  for  Storrow  Drive. 


The  Esplanade,  or  as  it  was  called  then,  the  Boston 
Embankment,  in  1911. 
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Constructing  Storrow  Drive,  between  the  Esplanade 
and  Back  Street  and  the  Back  Bay  in  1951. 
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A  typical 

lamppost 

along  the 

Esplanade 

in  1916. 
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Issues  Affecting  the  Future  of 
the  Metropolitan  Park  Sys1 


Urban  historians  and  planners 
view  the  creation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  System  as 
that  moment  in  the  nation's  history  when 
"open  space  first  emerged  as  a  potential 
structural  element  for  the  entire  city"  and 
as  the  first  effort  in  the  United  States  to 
preserve  natural  areas  on  a  metropolitan 
scale.  The  system  has  been  a  model  for 
park  systems  and  other  metropolitan  plan- 
ning efforts  across  the  globe  and  remains 
a  tribute  to  the  expansive  vision  of  Charles 
Eliot  and  Sylvester  Baxter.  Although  the 


This  MDC  area  along  the  Charles  River 
demonstrates  the  diversity  of  use  and  man- 
agement within  a  Reservation;  note  the 
parkway,  river,  embankment,  and  bicycle 
path;  1988. 


Metropolitan  Park  System  has  been  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  pride  for  genera- 
tions, profound  problems  have  developed 
in  the  course  of  its  history  that  must  be 
addressed  if  the  system  is  to  achieve  the 
vision  the  GRC  sees  as  its  future. 

A  UNIFYING  SENSE  OF  MISSION 

Most  fundamentally,  the  GRC  believes 
that  the  MDC  must  articulate  and  commit 
to  a  unifying  sense  of  mission.  The 
Metropolitan  Park  System  was  conceived 


as  an  integrated,  regional  park  network, 
with  its  diverse  elements  so  linked  that  the 
whole  system  was  much  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  This  basic  concept  has 
largely  been  lost.  To  an  unfortunate 
extent,  the  transportation,  recreation,  and 
reservation  elements  of  the  system  have 
become  compartmentalized  and  compete 
with  rather  than  reinforce  each  other. 
The  reasons  for  this  lack  of  unified 
focus  are  varied.  Shifting  public  priorities 
over  time,  and  tremendously  varying 
responsibilities  as  functions  have  been 
added  or  removed,  have  led  to  conflicting 
priorities  within  the  MDC.  These  forces 
have  been  exacerbated  by  the  MDCs  own 
organizational  structure.  While  the  differ- 
ent park  divisions  have  of  necessity  devel- 
oped working  relationships  at  the  opera- 
tions level,  they  have  nevertheless  devel- 
oped divergent  cultures  and  pursue  differ- 
ent purposes. 

The  GRC  is  concerned  that  with  this 
diffusion  of  mission  the  MDC  cannot  real- 
ize the  full  potential  of  the  park  system  for 
public  use  and  enjoyment,  cannot  proper- 
ly prioritize  management  and  investment 
decisions  to  care  for  it,  and  cannot  com- 
municate clearly  with  the  public. 

The  GRC  believes  there  is  a  coherent, 
guiding  set  of  principles  that  defines  the 
mission  of  the  whole  park  system  and  that 
reaffirms  the  intent  of  its  creators.  It 
strongly  recommends  that  the  MDC  adopt 
the  following  statement  as  its  mission: 

The  Metropolitan  Park  System  pre- 
serves and  protects  an  integrated  region- 
al network  of  irreplaceable  open  and 
scenic  lands  for  the  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  all  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  metropolitan  park  users  and 
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offers  wide,  safe,  and  sustainable  public 
access  to  the  rich  natural,  historic,  cul- 
tural, and  recreational  resources  on 
these  lands. 

Pursuing  this  mission  presents  a  series 
of  issues  that  must  be  confronted  if  the 
park  system  is  to  achieve  the  vision  set  out 
by  the  Green  Ribbon  Commission.  These 
issues  are  interrelated,  but  for  the  purpos- 
es of  this  report  they  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories — stewardship,  education 
and  public  involvement,  and  staffing  and 
funding. 
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Stewardship  means  to  protect,  preserve, 
enhance,  and  manage  the  natural,  cultur- 
al, and  historic  resources  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  System  so  that  their  full 
value  is  passed  on  to  future  generations. 

The  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are 
extremely  fortunate  that  the  park  system 
holds  in  public  ownership  for  their  benefit 
so  many  places  of  natural  and  historic 
value.  Moreover,  ongoing  acquisitions  and 
improvements  continue  to  augment  the 
extraordinary  treasures  inherited  from  the 
park's  founders.  The  GRC  cannot  over- 
state the  importance  of  protecting  these 
properties  as  part  of  the  park  system.  This 
part  of  the  mission  of  stewardship  has 
great  value,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the 
whole.  Responsible  stewardship  of  the 
lands  and  facilities  in  the  MDC's  care 
requires  much  more.  The  MDC  must: 

Strengthen  ongoing  management:  Day-to- 
day maintenance  and  management  must 
be  improved  to  ensure  that  woodlands  do 
not  decay  and  are  safe,  inviting,  and  acces- 
sible for  public  use;  that  trails  are  main- 
tained; that  historic  structures  are  kept  in 
repair;  that  public  uses  are  controlled  and 
guided  to  ensure  they  are  sustainable  and 
appropriate  to  their  location;  and  that 
interpretive  and  educational  opportunities 
inherent  in  the  park  system  are  fully 
exploited  to  ensure  public  understanding 
and  cooperation  in  the  protection  of  its 
natural  and  historic  features. 

Act  on  the  basis  of  better  information:  All 
management  decisions,  particularly  those 
regarding  expansion  and  improvement  of 
recreation  and  parkway  facilities,  must  be 
informed  and  guided  by  a  careful  assess- 
ment of  their  potential  to  harm  or  enhance 
significant  park  resources. 


Balance  more  appropriately  the  needs  of 
reservations  and  historic  facilities  on  the  one 
hand  and  developed  infrastructure  on  the 
other:  For  much  of  this  century,  the 
preservation  of  open  space  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  reservations  and  historic 
sites  were  secondary  in  investment  priori- 
ty and  in  institutional  attention  to  facility 
and  parkway  construction;  even  since 
1970,  despite  a  revived  land  acquisition 
and  park  investment  program,  the  repair 


Following  Charles  Eliot's  philosophy  in  the 
1890s,  two  MDC  field  staff  conduct  a  forest 
survey  at  Elm  Bank.  Dover/Wellesley,  1987. 
Lack  of  natural  resource  managers  inhibits 
the  implementation  of  surveys  like  this 
throughout  the  park  system. 

needs  of  the  developed  infrastructure  have 
overwhelmed  the  need  to  maintain  the 
landscape  and  manage  open  spaces  and 
historic  sites. 

Four  necessities  of  stewardship 

Within  MDC,  four  basic  requirements 
for  achieving  responsible  stewardship  of 
the  park  system  are  weak  and  must  be 
strengthened: 

Institutional  commitment:  The  culture 
and  direction  of  an  agency  must  be  set  by 
the  top  echelons  of  its  management.  It  is 
not  enough  that  many  individuals  working 
in  the  MDC  are  deeply  committed  to  pro- 
tection and  proper  use  of  the  park  facilities. 
It  is  not  enough  that  MDC  has  instituted 
thoughtful  policies  to  guide  acquisitions.  A 
clear  statement  of  the  priority  of  responsi- 
ble and  comprehensive  stewardship  must 
come  from  the  governor  through  his  secre- 
tary of  environmental  affairs  and  from  the 
commissioner  of  the  MDC. 


OKC    vision    ol 
stewardship 

"The  GRC  envisions  a  park 
system  where  stewardship  is 
the  driving  force  in  all 
staffing,  funding,  and  man- 
agement decisions  and  where 
a  broad  public  culture  of 
stewardship  enhances  the 
pleasure  and  appreciation  of 
every  park  user. " 
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Riverwalk  Park,  before  (1990)  and  after  (1992), 
in  Waltham  is  the  central  piece  of  the  Upper 
Charles  River  Reservation  Restoration.  This 
parcel  was  previously  the  longest  stretch 
along  the  Upper  Charles  River  Reservation 
without  any  access  or  public  ownership. 
Partnerships  with  the  City  of  Waltham  and  a 
private  organization  enabled  the  MDC  to  build 
its  fifth  largest  park  since  1980. 

Strong  stewardship  policies  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  MDC  in  1987  and  by  EOEA  in 
1990.  However,  those  policies  have  been 
neither  implemented  nor  reaffirmed,  and 
they  appear  to  the  Stewardship  Working 
Group  to  have  been  largely  forgotten.  New 
policies  to  guide  land  management  have 
not  been  articulated  and  implemented  in 
their  place. 

EOEA  in  recent  years  has  provided 
strong  leadership  in  land  acquisition  as 
well  as  in  many  other  areas  of  land  and 
environmental  policy.  In  this  context,  the 
lack  of  a  formal  policy  to  guide  the  MDC 
in  its  land  management  responsibilities  is 
an  important  gap  that  the  GRC  believes 
should  be  remedied.  To  forge  a  culture  of 
stewardship  for  the  park  system,  the  GRC 
strongly  urges  the  Secretary  of  Environ- 
mental Affairs  and  the  Commissioner  of 
the  MDC  to  articulate  and  communicate  a 
comprehensive  commitment  to  all  aspects 
of  stewardship. 


Systematic  land  management  planning 
procedures:  A  systematic,  ongoing  land 
management  planning  process  is  essential 
to  guide  investment  and  management 
decisions  for  the  park  system.  Many  MDC 
field  staff  do  heroic  work  under  very  diffi- 
cult circumstances  protecting  and  manag- 
ing the  places  for  which  they  are  responsi- 
ble, but  their  efforts  are  fragmented  and 
uncoordinated  because  no  planning 
process  guides  and  supports  them. 

The  mechanics  of  responsible  land 
management  are  well  known.  The  GRC 
Stewardship  Working  Group  found  all 
experts  in  agreement  on  the  necessity  of  a 
three-step  process  of  research,  planning, 
and  implementation.  EOEA  has  already 
done  much  to  define  such  a  process  for  its 
agencies  in  its  May  1991  "Land  Manage- 
ment Planning  Process  and  Guidelines,"* 
which  was  intended  to  implement  its 
1990  stewardship  policy. 

These  guidelines  set  out  a  sensible 
process  of  evaluation  and  management, 
but  MDC  has  not  implemented  them. 
Inability  or  unwillingness  to  pursue  sys- 
tematic planning  and  management  proce- 
dures is  not  a  new  problem.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  park  system,  Eliot  labored 
largely  in  vain  to  convince  the  system's 
commissioners  that  general  plans  and 
inventories  of  each  reservation  should  be 
developed  before  any  roads  or  structures 
were  built  within  them.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  he  worked  with  engineers, 
botanists,  and  landscape  architects  to  sur- 
vey and  document  the  resources  of  the 
entire  system  and  to  create  guidelines  for 
managing  and  improving  the  reservations. 

Eliot's  concern  for  a  thoughtful  plan- 
ning process  is  just  as  valid  today. 
Construction  or  expansion  of  recreational, 
parkway,  or  other  facilities  should  never 
proceed  unless  careful  and  comprehensive 
planning  shows  the  action  to  have  no  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  on  the  system's  nat- 
ural, historic,  or  cultural  resources. 
Wherever  possible,  facilities  demonstrated 
by  such  a  process  to  be  inappropriate 
intrusions  should  be  relocated  to  protect 
or  restore  natural  or  historic  park 
resources. 


*The  guidelines  outline  a  detailed  process  of  inventorying  resources;  evaluating  them  according  to  their  fragility 
and  their  local,  regional,  state,  or  national  significance;  and  involving  the  public  and  the  expertise  of  state  agency 
staff  in  crafting  management  units  and  guidelines  for  each  of  three  areas:  1)  preservation  areas,  or  those  whose 
fragility  and  significance  mandate  protection  and  relatively  low  use;  2)  conservation  areas,  or  those  moderately 
sensitive  and  significant  areas  that  can  withstand  moderately  intensive  human  uses;  and  3)  intensive  use  areas, 
where  intensive  use  is  permitted  but  sites  are  managed  to  mitigate  adverse  long-term  impact. 
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Staff  and  resources:  MDC  managers  have 
told  the  GRC  Stewardship  Working  Group 
that  planning  procedures  such  as  those 
outlined  in  the  1991  guidelines  are  too 
cumbersome  to  be  implemented  with 
available  staff.  The  GRC  agrees  that 
staffing  and  resources  are  inadequate  to 
implement  proper  land  management 
procedures. 

The  integration  of  diverse  facilities  and 
uses:  Integrating  different  types  of  natural, 
cultural,  and  recreational  resources  is  an 
important  guiding  principle  in  achieving 
stewardship  of  the  system's  resources.  The 
park  system's  most  popular  facilities — 
whether  recreational,  such  as  rinks  and 
pools,  or  cultural,  such  as  concert  shells 
and  historic  houses — should  be  used  to 
introduce  users  to  the  full  range  of  its 
resources  and  the  enrichment  they  can 
provide.  Because  these  facilities  tend  to 
have  parking  areas  and,  frequently,  on-site 
staff,  they  present  golden  opportunities  to 
act  as  "gateways"  to  the  broader  experi- 
ences the  system  offers.  Because  they  con- 
centrate users  in  specific  places,  they  are 
efficient  locations  for  interpretive  and  edu- 
cational materials  about  the  park  system. 

Parkways,  too,  can  be  better  integrated 
with  the  greater  park  system,  which  would 
improve  stewardship  and  increase  the 
enjoyment  of  park  users.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  park  system,  parkways  linked 
and  provided  access  to  parks  and  reserva- 
tions, and  many  have  offered  motorists  a 
parklike  ambiance.  The  parkways  already 
serve  those  who  wish  to  drive  for  pleasure, 
but  better  signage  and  parking  facilities 
would  encourage  motorists  to  enjoy  the 
reservations  on  foot. 

The  parkways  also  offer  opportunities 
for  creative,  multiple-use  management. 
One  such  example,  known  as  Riverbend 
Park,  is  the  seasonal  closing  of  Memorial 
Drive  in  Cambridge  from  River  Street  to 
Eliot  Bridge  to  motorized  traffic  every 
Sunday  afternoon  so  that  bicyclists,  walk- 
ers, and  in-line  skaters  can  use  the  park- 
way. Developed  in  response  to  community 
requests,  and  hugely  popular,  the  program 
points  the  way  toward  similar  multiple 
uses  of  other  parkways.  Many  parkways 
also  offer  significant  opportunities  for 
expanding  linear  recreational  facilities 
such  as  walking  and  biking  paths. 


Itducation  and  Public 
Involvement 

Interpretation 

For  its  users,  the  distincdy  regional  and 
integrated  character  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  System  has  been  obscured  over  the 
years  by  the  lack  of  adequate  signage  and 
interpretive  materials.  The  parks  need  a 
system  that  establishes  the  value  and  iden- 
tity of  a  regional  park  system  in  the  minds 
of  its  users.  Even  the  names  "Metropolitan 
District  Commission"  and  "MDC  Parks" 
may  no  longer  be  appropriate,  as  they 
derive  from  a  time  when  the  agency's  mis- 
sion was  much  broader  than  at  present 
and  carry  historical  connotations  that  are 
not  always  popular.  The  GRC  urges  a  new 
name  and  logo  for  the  park  system  and  its 
managing  agency  that  would  be  more 
positive,  more  meaningful,  and  easily 
understood. 


Georges  Island,  Boston,  1979.  While  inter- 
pretative signs  educate  about  specific 
sites,  these  signs  traditionally  have  not 
placed  the  parks  within  the  larger  context 
of  the  system. 

Furthermore,  signs  at  individual  proper- 
ties must  identify  them  as  part  of  a 
planned,  diverse,  regional  system  linked 
by  parkways.  Maps  that  show  users  the 
extent  of  the  park  system  and  how  to  get 
from  one  unit  to  another  should  be  pre- 
pared and  broadly  distributed.  Brochures 
briefly  describing  the  history  of  the  park 
system,  the  vision  that  created  it,  and  the 
diversity  of  its  resources  must  be  circulat- 
ed among  the  public. 

Well-developed  interpretive  materials 
and  methods  such  as  these  will  do  much  to: 

•  achieve  optimal  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  park  system  by  letting  users 
know  what  is  available  to  them  and 
how  to  get  there; 


O  KC    vision    ol 
education 

"The  GRC  envisions  a  park 
system  enjoyed  by  all  as  a 
natural  laboratory  and  a  liv- 
ing museum,  in  which  the 
public  makes  no  distinction 
between  taking  pleasure  in  a 
place  and  learning  more 
about  the  history  and  natur- 
al connections  of  that  place, 
a  park  system  which  thereby 
contributes  to  our  sense  of 
community  and  enriches  our 
culture." 
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•  inform  the  maximum  number  of 
users  of  the  natural  and  historic 
heritage  of  the  resources  they  are 
enjoying;  and 

•  encourage  a  culture  of  stewardship 
in,  and  active  public  support  for,  the 
park  system. 

Education 

The  Metropolitan  Park  System  presents 
a  great  opportunity  not  only  to  enhance 
public  appreciation  of  parks  and  the  many 
and  varied  experiences  they  offer,  but  to 
teach,  through  example  and  public 
involvement,  about  the  region's  ecosystem 
and  history  and  the  need  to  preserve  its 
natural  and  cultural  resources.  The  parks 


Belle  Isle  Marsh,  East  Boston,  1993.  The 
small  park  ranger  staff  is  limited  in  its  ability 
to  provide  on-site  educational  programming 
to  area  school  groups. 

can  be,  in  effect,  living  laboratories  that 
involve  countless  students  and  citizens  in 
"voyages  of  discovery  about  home,"  as 
Sylvester  Baxter  put  it  a  century  ago.  The 
fact  that  the  MDC's  cultural  and  recre- 
ational facilities  attract  so  many  is  an 
opportunity  that  should  not  be  missed. 
They  should  be  used  as  educational 
resources  and  in  this  way  be  a  linchpin  in 
the  promotion  of  environmental  literacy, 
one  of  the  top  priorities  of  EOEA. 

The  park  system  must  be  an  education- 
al experience  for  people  of  all  ages,  but  its 
greatest  potential  impact  rests  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  schools.  It  can  not  only  teach 
children  but  can  also  involve  them  actively 
in  stewardship.  The  GRC's  Education 
Working  Group  is  convinced  that  the  best 
way  to  reach  children  is  by  linking  on-site 
environmental  education  programs  to  the 
school  curricula  at  various  levels.* 


A  volunteer  leading  a  maple  sugaring 
demonstration.  Blue  Hills  Reservation,  1979. 
Public  programming  is  expanded  with  the 
assistance  of  friends  groups. 

Furthermore,  evaluation  of  successful 
school-community  programs  has  shown 
that  students,  once  themselves  involved, 
will  often  involve  members  of  their  fami- 
lies. Such  programs  can  thus  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  in  building  both  environ- 
mental awareness  and  a  constituency  for 
open  space.  Local  schools  should  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important  part- 
ners in  the  effort  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  Metropolitan  Park  System. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  con- 
straints in  expanding  the  educational 
potential  of  the  park  system  is  insufficient 
agency  staff.  Schools  and  other  outside 
sources  can  contribute  greatly  to  the 
resource  and  staffing  needs  of  educational 
programs.  School  systems  at  all  levels 
offer  much  expertise  and  enthusiasm  and 
great  potential  for  leveraging  the  skills  and 
experiences  available  through  private  part- 
nerships. However,  the  fundamental  start- 
ing point  is  the  limited  availability  of 
MDC's  own  rangers,  who  must  act  as 
hosts,  interpreters,  guides,  managers,  and 
promoters  of  education  activities.  They 
must  train  outside  leaders  and  make  sure 
that  sites  to  be  used  are  safe.  They  know 
best  what  resources  are  available  in  the 
park  system  and  must  assist  in  preparing 
educational  materials. 

Much  of  this  work  must  be  done  year 
round.  Yet  only  ten  full  time  rangers  work 
in  the  park  system  today.  While  staffing  is 
not  the  only  issue,  the  GRC  is  convinced 
that  this  is  the  most  fundamental  impedi- 
ment to  taking  full  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  the  park  system. 


-The  partnership  between  MDC  and  the  Timilty  Middle  School  of  Roxbury,  for  example,  involved  youth  directly  in 
an  archaeological  project  at  Camp  Meigs.  Timilty  students  testified  to  the  benefits  of  park  education  programs  in 
person  at  one  of  the  GRC's  public  hearings. 
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Public  iNyoLyEMENT 

The  MDC  must  build  a  constituency  of 
advocates,  users,  and  volunteers  who  give 
not  only  their  energy,  skills,  and  resources 
to  developing  cooperative  park  program- 
ming but  more  broadly  support  the  con- 
cepts of  a  regional  park  system  and  the 
value  of  public  open  lands.  To  do  so,  the 
MDC  must  foster,  at  all  levels,  a  participa- 
tory, welcoming,  and  open  relationship 
with  the  public  it  serves.  Without  such  a 
constituency,  the  very  future  of  the  park 
system  is  endangered,  for  its  permanent 
place  in  public  culture  will  not  be  under- 
stood and  stability  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate funding  cannot  be  achieved. 

Today,  the  opportunities  to  expand  pub- 
lic involvement  in  the  parks  and  to  build 
effective  partnerships  are  greater  than  ever 
before. 


Trailside  Museum,  Blue  Hills  Reservation; 
students  with  great  horned  owl.  ca.  1978 


Particularly  since  the  1970s,  public 
interest  in  being  involved  in  all  aspects  of 
park  system  management,  including  regu- 
lar maintenance,  programming,  and  inter- 
pretation, has  been  strong  and  is  growing. 
The  private  sector,  both  profit  and  non- 
profit, offers  great  potential  for  adding 
new  skills,  volunteer  efforts,  fund  raising, 
and  program  support.  Proven  support  and 
assistance  comes  not  only  from  friends 
groups  but  also  from  such  other  con- 
stituencies as  hockey  leagues  and  bicycle 
associations,  commercial  permittees,  and 
corporations  doing  business  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  park  facilities. 

Partnerships  with  the  full  range  of  out- 
side organizations  can  bring  to  bear 
resources  that  are  broad,  flexible,  and 
expert  in  an  array  of  fields  relevant  to  the 
park  system.  Just  as  importandy,  these 
partnerships  establish  a  solid  constituency 
for  the  system  and  train  stewards  for  its 
future. 


Nonprofit  partnerships 

The  GRC  understands  and  supports  the 
full  breadth  of  potential  partnerships,  but 
its  Partnership  Working  Group  focused 
most  intensively  on  the  comments  and 
advice  of  nonprofit  friends  groups  and 
other  constituency  organizations.  Their 
experiences  demonstrate  that  much  work 
must  be  done  to  realize  the  full  potential 
benefits  of  public  involvement. 

The  Partnership  Working  Group  talked 
with  representatives  of  more  than  a  dozen 
such  organizations  concerned  with  the 
park  system  and  with  many  park  man- 
agers not  only  from  the  MDC  but  also 
from  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Management  and  the  National  Park 
Service.  Many  other  private  partners  and 
park  managers  were  interviewed  across 
the  country  (see  Appendix  C). 

The  local  friends  group  representatives 
GRC  interviewed  frequentiy  expressed 
frustration  at  what  they  see  as  a  lack  of 
support  from  the  MDC  for  their  efforts 
and  at  their  general  inability  to  participate 
more  effectively  in  park  management 
decisions.  They  also  expressed  broad  frus- 
tration with  efforts  to  communicate  with 
the  MDC  to  resolve  problems  encountered 
in  individual  parks. 


MDC  Commissioner  Balfour  and  Senator  Paul 
White  present  check  to  the  Boy  Scouts  for  a 
conservation  restriction.  Camp  Sayre,  Milton, 
1995. 

MDC  field  managers,  for  their  part, 
expressed  frustration  at  the  amount  of  time 
and  effort  required  to  work  with  private 
partners  while  staff  shortages  press  them 
to  attend  to  other  matters  and  at  what  the 
managers  described  as  the  partners'  some- 
times ambiguous  perceptions  of  their  roles 
and  relationships  with  the  MDC.  Few  man- 
agers perceived  that  working  with  the  pub- 
lic was  a  priority  within  the  MDC. 

Almost  all  parties,  from  both  inside  and 
outside  the  MDC,  urged  greater  clarity  in 
partnership  policies  and  relationships,  and 


O  KC    vision    o\ 
public    involvement 

"The  GRC  envisions  a  future 
when  people's  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  park 
system,  and  commitment  to 
its  responsible  use  and  stew- 
ardship, are  enhanced  by 
their  active  participation  in 
the  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  the  parks.  We  envi- 
sion a  park  system  that  is 
itself  strengthened  and 
enriched  by  the  contribu- 
tions, energy,  and  skills  of 
volunteers,  park  friends 
groups,  and  a  wide  array 
of  creative  public-private 
partnerships." 
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almost  all  expressed  concern  that  the  full 
potential  for  partnership  benefits  is  unre- 
alized in  the  park  system. 

Four  necessities  of  effective  partnerships 

The  GRC  has  identified  four  key  areas 
that  must  be  strengthened  to  achieve  the 
enormous  potential  of  private  partnerships 
in  particular  and  public  involvement  in 
general: 

Institutional  commitment:  For  partner- 
ships to  flourish,  working  with  the  public 
must  be  an  unambiguous  priority  at  all 
levels  of  the  MDC.  In  its  meetings  with 
friends  group  representatives  and  MDC 
managers,  however,  it  became  apparent  to 
the  Partnership  Working  Group  that  a 
common  factor  underlying  the  frequently 
difficult  relations  between  the  MDC  and 
its  constituency  organizations  is  the 
MDC's  historic  culture  of  insularity,  of 
habitual  reliance  on  its  own  counsel.  The 
public  has  not  been  viewed  as  the  true 
owner,  a  welcome  user,  and  a  valuable 
partner  in  planning  for  the  park's  future. 
One  measure  of  the  low  priority  of  public 
outreach  discovered  by  the  Working 
Group  is  the  fact  that  the  MDC  does  not 
even  have  a  usable  list  of  its 
constituency  organizations  with  current, 
accurate  contacts. 

Interviews  with  park  managers  and 
their  private  partners  around  the  country 
made  clear  that  most  park  systems  share 
this  problem.  Nonetheless,  however  com- 
mon resistance  to  public  involvement  may 
be,  the  GRC  believes  that  overcoming  the 
culture  of  insularity  is  essential  to  the 
future  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System. 
Change  will  require  a  clear  commitment 
to  public  involvement  from  the  MDC 
commissioner.  Commissioner  Balfour  is  a 
frequent  visitor  and  speaker  at  events  and 
meetings  of  constituency  organizations. 
This  personal  commitment  must  be  insti- 
tutionalized with  formal  policies  and  with 
staff  directives,  training,  incentives,  and 
reinforcements  that  foster  a  culture  of 
public  inclusion  at  all  levels  of  park 
management. 

Clear  partnership  policies  and  relation- 
ships: While  the  specifics  of  each  partner- 
ship will  be  more  or  less  unique,  many 
aspects  of  the  partnership  relationship  and 
the  nature  of  expectations  on  both  sides, 
are  generally  uniform.  The  frustration  of 
both  partners  and  MDC  managers  would 


Belle  Isle  Marsh,  1987.  MDC  has  made  great 
efforts  to  remove  inappropriate  intrusions 
from  the  parks. 

be  greatly  reduced  if  the  MDC  developed 
and  formally  adopted  clear  policies  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
evaluation  of  partnership  relationships 
and  to  issues  such  as  donor  recognition 
and  retention  by  partners  of  earned 
income  from  park  sources. 

To  reduce  frustration  and  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  all  partnerships,  the  pur- 
pose and  arrangement  of  each  relationship 
and  the  expectations  and  obligations  of 
both  sides  must  be  carefully  defined,  clear 
to  all  parties,  and  written  down.  Each  part- 
nership must  have  a  clear  mission  and 
goals  and  a  shared  plan  of  action. 

Constant  communication:  Effective  com- 
munication between  the  MDC  and  private 
partners  is  essential  to  the  quality  and 
responsiveness  of  park  operations.  Com- 
munication must  be  both  one  on  one, 
respecting  the  resolution  of  issues  relating 
to  specific  sites  and  partnerships,  and  collec- 
tive, with  multiple  constituencies  on  issues 
relating  to  the  park  system  as  a  whole. 

A  starting  point  is  to  identify  an  appro- 
priate MDC  contact  person.  At  some 
reservations  and  sites,  a  responsible  super- 
visor, well  known  to  users  and  constituen- 
cies, either  manages  communication  or 
refers  citizens  to  another  appropriate 
office.  In  many  other  areas,  no  such  con- 
tact person  exists,  or  the  person  is  not  well 
identified.  The  Working  Group  heard 
many  cases  of  partners  or  members  of  the 
public  forced  to  contact  senior  MDC  offi- 
cials or  the  commissioner  himself  on  rou- 
tine issues  because  they  could  not  identify 
a  more  appropriate  person.  Even  if  part- 
ners do  manage  to  figure  out  with  whom 
they  are  to  register  suggestions,  com- 
plaints, or  concerns,  they  frequently 
reported  the  MDC  slow  to  respond  and 
sometimes  not  to  respond  at  all. 

The  MDC  must  adopt  a  formal,  system- 
atic process,  with  clearly  identified  contact 
people  for  each  region  and  major  facility, 
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by  which  individual  partners  and  the  gen- 
eral public  can  effectively  communicate 
about  the  parks  and  their  facilities. 

While  most  issues  of  concern  to  private 
partners  will  involve  management  and 
programming  at  specific  facilities  and 
sites,  the  MDC  must  also  encourage  com- 
munication with  its  constituencies  collec- 
tively. Friends  groups  and  users  must  be 
able  to  meet  on  a  regular  basis  with  the 
commissioner  and  senior  staff  to  discuss 
issues  concerning  the  park  system  as  a 
whole.  The  GRC  recommends  that  the 
MDC  establish  a  systemwide  advisory 
mechanism  for  such  collective  communi- 
cation and  for  continuing  public  involve- 
ment in  broader  matters  of  agency  policy 
and  planning.  This  mechanism  need  not 
be  formal,  as  it  would  not  be  expected  to 
make  binding  decisions,  but  it  must  be 
widely  inclusive,  regular,  and  institu- 
tionalized. 

A  strengthened  Office  of  External  Affairs: 
Effective  public  involvement  depends 
upon  a  substantially  strengthened  MDC 
Office  of  External  Affairs  staffed  with 
appropriate,  professionally  trained  people. 
This  office  must  support  and  coordinate 
all  aspects  of  financial  development  and 
marketing,  community  outreach,  and  vol- 
unteer and  partnership  relations  for  the 
parks  system. 

However,  the  office  must  not  become 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy,  insulating 
responsible  regional  and  site  managers 
from  direct  communication  with  the  con- 
stituencies with  whom  they  must  work. 
The  role  of  the  office  must  be  to  support, 
not  supplant,  such  communication.  It 
must  develop  a  close  working  relationship 
with  field  supervisors.  Commissioner 
Balfour's  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
office  to  assign  specific  staff  to  each 
region  is  a  good  step  in  this  direction,  but 
the  office  as  a  whole  remains  too  weak  to 
permit  the  MDC  to  realize  the  full  benefits 
of  partnerships  and  public  involvement. 

Shared  responsibility 

Effective  public  involvement  is  not  just 
,  the  responsibility  of  the  MDC.  It  can 
inform,  coordinate,  and  help  to  frame 
issues;  it  can  take  many  actions  to  encour- 
age effective  partnerships.  Yet  park  con- 
stituencies and  users  share  responsibility 
for  improving  the  park  system. 

The  narrow  structure  and  focus  of 


friends  groups  and  other  constituency 
organizations  contribute  to  weak  public 
awareness  of,  and  advocacy  for,  the  park 
system  as  a  whole.  Without  exception, 
these  organizations  are  concerned  with  a 
particular  place  in  the  park  system,  or  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  whole.  The 
Partnership  Working  Group  found  lntle 
communication  among  them  and  little 
coordination  on  broader  issues  that  might 
affect  the  larger  park  system.  There  is  no 
outside  organization  whose  purpose  is  to 
educate  the  public  about,  and  advocate  for, 
the  Metropolitan  Park  System  as  a  whole. 
Regardless  of  how  the  MDC  may  struc- 
ture any  systemwide  advisory  mechanism 
to  communicate  with  its  constituencies 
collectively,  the  GRC  urges  that  the 
friends  groups  and  other  constituency  and 
user  organizations  develop  their  own 
mechanism  to  improve  their  collective 
efforts  to  advocate  for,  and  to  educate  the 
public  about,  broader  issues  affecting  the 
park  system. 

Operation  ana  Tunaing 

Park  management 
reorganization 

The  MDC  is  the  result  of  merged  agen- 
cies. Throughout  its  history,  functions 
have  been  added  or  removed.  As  part  of  a 
larger  restructuring  of  state  government, 
the  Weld  administration  has  recentiy  reaf- 
firmed its  intention,  first  proposed  in 
1991,  to  reorganize  management  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  System  and  all  other 
natural  resource  and  parklands. 

Recent  reorganization  proposals  have 
suggested  either  1)  spinning  off  manage- 
ment of  certain  categories  of  facilities, 
such  as  parkways  to  the  Massachusetts 
Highway  Department,  or  playgrounds  and 
other  recreation  facilities  to  the  municipal- 
ities in  which  they  lie;  or  2)  merging  the 
MDC  with  other  state  land  management 
agencies. 

Proposals  such  as  these  have  been 
debated  for  many  years  and  are  sure  to 
recur  as  the  legislature  and  different 
administrations  seek  to  adjust  to  new  pri- 
orities and  circumstances  and  to  make 
state  government  more  efficient.  Many 
recommendations  in  this  report  are  rele- 
vant to  the  debates.  The  GRC  wishes  to 
address  them  directly. 


Cooperative 
Archaeological 
Studies  at 
Brook  Farm 


Cooperative  research  such  as 
the  archaeological  survey  per- 
formed by  Boston's  Landmarks 
Commission,  or  The  Archaeo- 
logical Field  School  run  by 
Harvard  University  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  MDC's  knowl- 
edge of  the  site  and  helped  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  manage- 
ment planning  and  will  be 
made  available  to  the  public 
through  self-guided  tours, 
exhibits,  displays  of  periodic 
events. 


Archaeological  survey.  Brook 
Farm,  West  Roxbury, 
Boston,  1993. 

The  Cooperative  archaeologi- 
cal studies  have  yielded  entirely 
unexpected  results.  The  discov- 
ery, and  subsequent  excavation 
of  a  cellar  hole,  turned  out  to  be 
that  of  the  original  Hive.  The 
Hive  was  the  principal  dormito- 
ry, kitchen,  and  dining  room  of 
the  transcendentalist  communi- 
ty, and  its  most  important 
building.  The  Hive  burnt  down 
in  1850  and  when  the  city  of 
West  Roxbury  built  its  "new" 
Alms  House,  it  was  always 
believed  that  they  simply  reuti- 
lized  the  foundation  of  the  Hive 
until  the  Harvard  Field  School 
students  rediscovered  it.  » 
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Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown, 
Boston,  ca.  1912.  Following  fifty-seven 
years  of  management,  the  MDC  transferred 
the  Monument  to  the  National  Park  Service 
in  1976. 

Devolution 

The  GRC  strongly  reaffirms  the  historic 
purpose  of  the  park  system  to  offer 
diverse,  integrated,  regional  facilities,  all  of 
which  contribute  to  the  use,  enjoyment, 
and  protection  of  the  whole.  Their  most 
efficient  management  may  call  for  use  of 
the  skills  and  resources  of  private  part- 
ners, contractors,  or  other  agencies,  and 
the  GRC  encourages  continued  explo- 
ration of  these  options.  However,  the  GRC 
believes  it  is  essential  that  final  authority 
for  management  and  investment  decisions 
remain  with  the  managing  park  agency. 
To  spin  off  whole  categories  of  facilities 
would  destroy  the  concept  of  an  integrated 
system  and  would  greatly  reduce  the  value 
of  the  park  system  for  today's  and  tomor- 
row's users. 

The  GRC  agrees  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  1991  DEM/MDC  Merger  Task  Force 
that  "MDC  parklands  in  which  natural, 
cultural,  recreational,  and  transportation 
components  are  integrally  related  should 
be  kept  intact." 

Merger 

The  GRC  has  discussed  at  length  the 
best  strategies  for  improving  management 
of  the  park  system.  It  takes  no  position  for 
or  against  merging  the  MDC  with  other 
land  management  agencies,  as  long  as  the 


integrity  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System 
is  retained.  The  GRC  believes  the  impor- 
tant issue  is  not  where  park  management 
fits  in  the  organization  chart  of  state  gov- 
ernment but  whether  that  management 
has  the  commitment  and  resources  to 
manage  the  parks  responsibly  as  an  inte- 
grated regional  network.  Many  organiza- 
tional frameworks  exist  in  which  the  parks 
might  prosper. 

I NTE RNAL  M DC  O RGAN I Z ATI O N 

MDC's  parallel,  vertical,  and  functional 
divisions,  each  with  different  histories, 
cultures,  and  perceived  missions,  is  a  fun- 
damental impediment  to  caring  for  and 
ensuring  the  future  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  System. 

Through  many  interviews  with  MDC 
staff  at  all  levels,  the  GRC  has  found  seri- 
ous turf  battles  and  general  fragmentation 
of  effort  within  the  agency.  These  result 
largely  from  divided  lines  of  responsibility, 
limited  communication  among  divisions, 
confusion  within  a  given  division  about 
the  responsibilities  and  functions  of  other 
MDC  divisions,  and  competition  for 
resources  in  a  shrinking  pool  of  funds, 
personnel,  and  equipment.  The  current 
management  structure  not  only  inhibits 
establishing  a  cohesive  identity  for  the 
park  system  but  also  limits  even  the  infor- 
mal sharing  of  information  and  expertise 
across  divisions.  While  there  are  many 
examples  of  cooperation  among  divisions 
on  an  operational  level,  these  occur 
despite,  not  because  of,  the  MDC's  man- 
agement structure. 

The  problems  are  not  just  internal  but 
also  external.  The  absence  of  a  clear  focus 
of  accountability  makes  communication 
with  the  public  and  coordination  of  volun- 
teer and  private  partnership  efforts  more 
difficult. 

Commissioner  Balfour's  recent  reorga- 
nization, intended  to  bring  regional  super- 
visors for  each  functional  division  closer 
together,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  should  improve  communication  and 
coordination.  The  GRC  is  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  the  organizational  structure  out- 
lined in  the  1990  Byrne  report",  which 
would  assign  to  individual  regional  super- 
visors responsibility  and  accountability  for 
most  park  functions  on  a  geographic 
basis,  is  essential. 
-'See  discussion  above  on  page  30 
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Staff .and ^financial  resources 

The  GRC  believes  that  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate staff  and  financial  resources  to  man- 
age the  park  system  is  one  of  its  most  fun- 
damental problems.  During  a  period  of 
growth  in  the  park  system  not  seen  since 
its  initial  acquisitions  during  the  1890s, 
the  parks  management  budget  declined  31 
percent  from  1988  to  1995,  and  full  time 
staffing  declined  38  percent.  MDC  budget 
and  staff  cuts  have  reduced  maintenance 
of  all  parklands  and  park  facilities  to,  and 
often  even  below,  the  most  basic  level,  par- 
ticularly in  the  woodland  reservations. 
This  evident  neglect  undermines  the  nat- 
ural and  cultural  values  the  park  system  is 
supposed  to  protect  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations. 

The  administration  must  request  and 
advocate  for  and  the  legislature  should 
appropriate  funding  for  essential  staff  and 
equipment  to  manage  the  park  system 
properly.  Only  the  MDC,  however,  as  the 
park  system's  manager,  can  define  the 
resource  levels  that  are  necessary.  It  is 
incumbent  on  the  MDC  to  evaluate  hon- 
esdy  and  communicate  to  the  public  the 
staff  and  funding  it  needs  to  undertake 
adequate  planning  and  effective  steward- 
ship. The  GRC  believes  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  National  Park  Service's  1993 
"The  Vail  Agenda"*  applies  equally  to  the 
MDC  and  the  state: 

It  is  the  professional  responsibility  of  the 
Service  to  correctly  and  completely  articu- 
late the  magnitude  of  the  system's  finan- 
cial needs  as  well  as  the  consequences  of 
underfunding.  The  administration,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  public  must 
be  fully  informed  in  order  to  make  deci- 
sions which  reflect  the  nation's  priorities.'* 

The  GRC  takes  no  position  on  whether 
the  people  who  do  the  park's  work  must 
be  MDC  employees,  consultants,  or  pri- 
vate contractors.  These  are  management 


decisions,  and  the  best  management  strat- 
egy will  change  as  circumstances  demand. 
If  certain  functions  are  contracted  to  other 
private  or  government  agencies,  the  GRC 
maintains  that  control  of  management 
decisions  affecting  the  facilities  or 
resources  must  remain  with  the  MDC. 
This  is  of  particular  importance  with 
respect  to  the  parkways.  Distinct  and 
divergent  cultures  and  engineering  out- 
looks motivate  and  inform  park  agencies 
and  highway  departments,  and  the  GRC 
believes  management  by  the  latter  is  inap- 
propriate for  a  parkway  system. 

In  addition  to  the  neeed  for  new  staff  or 
the  possible  reassignment  of  existing  staff, 
the  GRC  believes  there  are  opportunities 
to  improve  the  professional  skills  of  exist- 
ing staff  and  to  use  their  talents  and  expe- 
riences better.  The  GRC  urges  that  an 
appropriate  internal  MDC  task  force  be 
drawn  from  all  divisions  and  directed  to 
consider  methods  for  improved  steward- 
ship and  skill  development^ 

O  UTS  I D  E  P  RIVATE  SU  PPO  RT 

The  GRC  is  convinced  of  the  potential 
for  substantial  additional  private  support 
for  the  park  system,  support  that  might 
come  in  many  different  forms.  Most 
friends  groups  are  already  doing  an  extra- 
ordinary job.  The  Boston  Natural  Areas 
Fund  and  Trust  for  Public  Lands  recentiy 
received  an  unprecedented  grant  of 
$833,000  from  the  Lilla  Wallace — Readers 
Digest  Fund  to  work  with  the  MDC  on  its 
Neponset  River  Greenway  Project,  and 
there  are  important  examples  of  corporate 
partnerships. 

To  encourage  and  facilitate  more  large 
contributions  and  corporate  involvement, 
to  support  friends  groups  and  other  pri- 
vate partnerships,  and  to  generate  support 
for  the  park  system  as  a  whole,  a  new  and 
high-level  entity  must  be  created.  The 
GRC  has  termed  this  proposed  institution 


'"The  Vail  process  of  the  National  Park  Service — still  ongoing  today — began  in  1991  on  the  occasion  of  the  service's 
seventy-fifth  anniversary.  It  was  intended  to  analyze  problems  and  plan  for  the  future  of  the  National  Park  System. 
Similar  in  many  ways  to  the  Green  Ribbon  Commission's  work,  the  Vail  process  is  more  fully  described  in 
Appendix  D. 

'Possible  approaches  that  have  been  suggested  to  the  Stewardship  Working  Group  include  1)  establishing  a  cen- 
tralized Technical  Advisory  Team  to  conduct  targeted  inventories  and  research  studies;  to  strengthen  the  internal 
permit  review  process;  to  assist  with  prioritizing  capital  projects;  and  to  assist  with  preparing  resource  manage- 
ment plans;  2)  improving  ongoing  communication  among  resource  managers  in  different  MDC  divisions,  and 
among  land  management  departments  in  EOEA,  other  agencies,  and  the  private  sector,  with  the  goal  of  enhanc- 
ing the  professional  skills  of  all  involved;  3)  enlisting  the  support  of  the  Massachusetts  Historic  Commission,  and 
the  feasibility  of  developing  a  Programmatic  Agreement  with  MHC;  and  4)  making  better  use  of  outside  resources 
and  expertise  in  partners,  contractors,  and  academic  institutions. 
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Quincy  Homestead,  Quincy,  1973.  (top) 
Mansion,  Elm  Bank  Reservation,  Wellesley, 
1995.  (bottom)  Following  in  the  tradition  of 
the  partnership  with  the  National  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  of  Massachusetts  in  1904,  in 
1996  the  MDC  began  a  partnership  with  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  Elm 
Bank  Reservation.  The  MDC  has  many  such 
agreements. 

the  Massachusetts  Parks  Conservancy.  In 
addition  to  outright  fundraising,  its  pur- 
poses could  be  broad: 

•  matchmaking — encouraging  pro- 
gram sponsorships,  or  adopt-a- 
park  partnerships,  between  busi- 
nesses and  community  groups 
and  nearby  parks  with  which  they 
identify; 

•  assisting  the  MDC  with  difficult 
issues  of  mutual  concern  such  as 
donor  recognition  and  partner- 
ships policies; 

•  advocacy,  not  within  the  MDC  on 
park-specific  issues  but  in  a  broad 
sense  for  the   park  system  as  a 
whole; 

•  marketing,  public  visibility,  and 
public  education  about  the  park 
system;  and 

•  fostering,  training  and  supporting 
local  grassroots  support  organi- 
zations. 

The  GRC  investigated  models  for  a  con- 
servancy from  across  the  country.  Most  of 
these  are  new,  generally  the  products  of 
initiatives  by  park  agencies  themselves 
seeking  broader  support  in  the  face  of 
recent  cutbacks.  A  list  of  the  major  park 
support  funds  studied  are  included  as 


Appendix  E.  The  GRC  has  concluded  that 
a  conservancy  in  Massachusetts  should: 

•  be  statewide,  thus  encouraging 
support  for  DEM  as  well  as  for 
MDC  parks,  and  perhaps  for  other 
state  public  lands  as  well.  The 
GRC  concluded  that  a  broad  scope 
for  the  conservancy  benefited 
everyone  and  had  no  disadvan- 
tages; 

•  be  private,  completely  separate 
from  state  government,  so  as  to 
ensure  its  credibility; 

•  have  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  park  management  agen- 
cies in  order  to  be  effective;  and 

•  particularly  in  its  early  stages, 
have  the  complete  confidence  and 
support  of  those  agencies,  a  com- 
mitment to  outside  involvement 
not  yet  demonstrated  by  the  MDC 
for  its  friends  groups. 

The  GRC  notes  that  both  MDC  and 
DEM  already  offer  trust  funds  for  private 
contributions  to  support  the  parks.  In 
another  example  of  the  vision  and  fore- 
sight of  the  founders  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  System,  the  1893  legislation  creating 
the  park  system  also  created  the  Metro- 
politan Parks  Trust  Fund.  However,  nei- 
ther of  these  trust  funds  has  raised  signifi- 
cant support.  Both  are  integral  parts  of  the 
state  financial  system,  and  their  funds  are 
disbursed  at  the  discretion  of  their  depart- 
ment's commissioner.  There  may  be  uses 
for  such  funds — they  may  serve,  for  exam- 
ple, as  repositories  for  income  from  park- 
related  sources — but  their  lack  of  indepen- 
dence will  always  make  them  unappealing 
vehicles  for  private  philanthropy. 

Unlike  the  proposed  systemwide  adviso- 
ry mechanism  which  would  serve  a  com- 
munication and  information  purpose, 
could  be  informal,  and  would  be  made  up 
primarily  of  users  and  advocates,  a  conser- 
vancy would  have  to  be  structured  to 
receive  tax-exempt  contributions,  and  its 
governing  body  would  be  more  likely  to 
include  people  with  financial  and  corpo- 
rate expertise.  While  the  two  functions 
sometimes  have  been  combined — New 
York's  Central  Park  Conservancy  is  both 
an  advocacy  and  a  support  organization, 
for  example — they  have  more  often  been 
separate. 
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Fees  and  park-related 
revenues 

The  park  system  already  generates  rev- 
enues from  park  operations  in  the  form  of 
camping  fees,  greens  fees  at  the  golf 
courses,  and  a  variety  of  permit  fees  and 
concession  revenues.  While  some  of  the 
revenues  at  least  partially  support  park 
operations,  such  as  earnings  of  conces- 
sionaires, most  go  to  the  state's  general 
fund.  Fee  structures  and  state  policies 
relating  to  the  application  of  earned 
income  to  park  purposes  have  fluctuated 
greatly  from  year  to  year. 

The  GRC  is  convinced  that  substantial 
opportunity  exists  to  increase  revenues 
from  park-related  sources.  All  across  the 
country,  park  systems  are  exploring  such 
opportunities.  The  GRC  encourages  the 
MDC  to  pursue  new  revenue  strategies, 
but  both  its  Partnership  and  Stewardship 
Working  Groups  note  that  the  MDC  has 
not  been  encouraged  to  think  as  an  entre- 
preneur in  the  past.  The  MDC  should  con- 
stantly review  park  uses  to  determine  if 
fees  are  appropriate,  and,  if  so,  what 
charge  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  managing  that  use. 

In  urging  increased  revenues,  however, 
the  GRC  has  two  main  concerns:  First, 
any  strategy  to  increase  revenues  must  be 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that  many  park  users 
have  low  incomes,  and  serving  their  needs 
is  basic  to  the  mission  of  a  public  park 
system;  and  second,  the  legislature  and 
administration  must  ensure  that  new  rev- 
enues are  primarily  dedicated  to  park  pur- 
poses and  must  not  merely  offset  decreas- 
es elsewhere  in  the  budget.  Such  an  assur- 
ance is  essential  to  make  park  fees  credi- 
ble to  those  who  will  pay  and  to  provide 
incentive  for  those  park  managers  who 
would  be  in  the  position  of  assessing  and 
collecting  the  revenues. 

Capital  plans 

Most  capital  expenditures  of  the  MDC 
in  any  particular  fiscal  year  finance  pro- 
jects decided  on  and  begun  in  previous 
years.  Funding  such  prior  commitments 
requires  a  less  elaborate  decision  making 
process  than  choosing  new  commitments. 
However,  a  significant  number  of  new  ini- 
tiatives are  begun  each  year.  More  than  $5 
million  in  FY  95  represented  new  capital 
investments.  While  a  projected  decline  in 


MDC's  bond  cap  will  constrain  new  initia- 
tives even  further  in  the  future,  invest- 
ments in  the  park  system  must  and  will 
continue.  How  the  MDC  chooses  those 
investments  is  critical  to  ensuring  that 
they  not  only  are  the  highest  priorities  for 
the  park  system  but  also  have  the  fullest 
public  credibility  and  support. 

The  process  for  making  such  decisions 
in  recent  years  can  only  be  characterized 
as  closed  and  fluid.  The  MDC  has  a  priori- 
ty list  of  capital  projects  from  1993  totaling 
$163  million  (not  including  acquisitions) 
from  which  it  might  choose,  a  list  drawn 
from  an  even  larger  list  of  potential  pro- 
jects.  Even  with  no  additions,  it  would  take 


On  the  banks  of  the  Weymouth  Back  River, 
this  structure  will  be  demolished  and  the  area 
will  be  turned  into  parkland;  1994. 

many  years  to  accomplish  these  projects 
under  the  current  bond  cap.  The  list  gives 
no  hint  of  which  projects  are  higher  priori- 
ties for  managers  than  others  or  how  that 
ranking  might  have  been  achieved. 
Decisions  are  made  annually  between 
MDC  and  EOEA  on  which  projects  to  fund 
for  that  particular  fiscal  year,  and  changes 
might  be  made  at  any  time.  No  indication 
is  given  of  those  projects  that  might  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  fiscal  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing. Once  these  investment  decisions 
are  made,  the  capital  budget  documents 
setting  out  those  decisions  are  formatted 
so  that  no  layperson  concerned  with  the 
park  system  can  readily  understand  them. 
Too  many  park  system  field  managers  and 
constituents  look  at  this  decision  process 
and  cynically  conclude  it  is  responsive  only 
to  short-term  administrative  whim  or  leg- 
islative pressure. 

If  the  MDC  were  able  to  fund  quickly  all 
or  most  necessary  capital  projects,  a  capi- 
tal plan  might  not  be  necessary.  Under 
current  projections,  however,  the  park  sys- 
tem can  hope  for  very  limited — and 
shrinking — opportunities  for  capital 
investment.  The  GRC  considers  it  essen- 
tial that  the  MDC  make  its  capital  invest- 
ment decisions  based  on  carefully  consid- 
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Bond  caps 


Print  Shop,  Brook  Farm,  West  Roxbury, 
Boston,  1993.  Since  its  purchase  in  1988, 
spending  caps  and  fiscal  restraints  has  limit- 
ed maintenance  to  boarding  up  the  decaying 
structure  and  weatherizing  it.  These  steps 
have  now  outlived  their  intent  and  the  build- 
ing will  be  lost  if  more  comprehensive  repairs 
are  not  performed. 

ered  and  clearly  articulated  priorities,  that 
both  continuing  obligations  and  new 
investment  initiatives  be  projected  for  a 
period  of  years,  and  that  they  be  presented 
in  such  a  form  that  the  public  can  easily 
understand  them. 

While  changes  in  such  a  capital  plan 
might  still  have  to  be  made  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  such  a  process  would  help  the 
MDC  clarify  for  itself  its  investment  prior- 
ities; it  would  give  investment  decisions 
greater  predictability  and  stability;  and  it 
would  help  build  credibility  and  confi- 
dence among  the  park  system's  con- 
stituents. 

Under  present  constraints,  such  a 
process  would  certainly  demonstrate  that 
much  of  what  many  users  would  like  to  be 
done  could  not  be  accomplished.  In  many 
such  cases,  however,  it  would  reassure 
constituents  that  investments  not  sched- 
uled for  the  present  are  planned  for  the 
near  future.  If  certain  investments  were 
not  being  scheduled  at  all,  at  least  it  would 
be  clear  why.  At  the  very  least,  such  a  capi- 
tal plan  would  offer  clearer  and  more 
effective  opportunities  to  advocate  either 
for  changes  in  priorities  or  for  more 
resources  to  accomplish  other  priorities. 


Many  of  the  projects  MDC  has  begun  to 
implement  within  the  Metropolitan  Park 
System  embody  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
stewardship  and  bode  well  for  the  sys- 
tem's potential  to  realize  its  mission.  Yet 
the  declining  ceiling  on  annual  capital 
expenditures  by  EOEA  may  stifle  MDC's 
ability  to  realize  these  projects  as 
designed.  The  legislature,  with  administra- 
tion support,  authorized  additional  capital 
investments  in  park  infrastructure  in  1994 
and  is  poised  to  adopt  an  expansive  new 
bond  authorization  for  open  space  acquisi- 
tions. Nonetheless,  the  bond  bills  will 
mean  little  if  the  agencies  are  not  allowed 
to  use  the  funds. 


Conclu 


sion 


The  Metropolitan  Park  System  is  just  as 
important  as  ever  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts.  Eliot's  and  Baxter's  vision 
of  the  need  and  mission  of  a  system  of 
open  space  is  as  meaningful  now  as  it  was 
at  the  turn  of  the  last  century.   If  the  park 
system  is  to  thrive  in  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury, the  Commonwealth  cannot  turn  its 
back  on  the  system's  legacy  of  setting 
aside  and  protecting  public  lands  in  the 
public  interest.  Nor  can  it  afford  to  ignore 
the  constituency  that  owns  these  lands — 
the  people  for  whom  these  lands  were 
reserved. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
violates  its  public  trust  if  it  permits  the 
system  to  deteriorate.  It  must  provide  the 
staff,  funds,  and  support  needed  to  keep 
these  lands  open  and  well  maintained  and 
the  facilities  thereon  in  good  repair  in  per- 
petuity. If  the  system  is  to  thrive,  a  dra- 
matic and  sweeping  transformation  of 
park  management  is  called  for  at  all  levels. 
The  Green  Ribbon  Commission  urges 
prompt  action,  for  nothing  less  will  guar- 
antee the  future  of  this  vital  system. 
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Building  fcjiective 
jtewardsnip 

...IMPOLICIES .AND  PROCEDURES 

1-1 .  The  MDC  must  immediately  define  and  formally 
adopt  a  unifying,  integrating  mission  statement  to  guide 
all  investment  and  management  decisions.  This  mission 
must  incorporate  three  fundamental  commitments  to  the 
park  system: 

•  ensuring  widespread,  safe,  and  sustainable  public 
access,  use,  and  enjoyment  now  and  in  the  future; 

•  strengthening  responsible  and  informed  steward- 
ship as  the  only  way  to  ensure  that  the  irreplace- 
able resources  of  the  park  system  are  available  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  future  generations;  and 

•  managing  the  park  system  as  a  regional,  integrat- 
ed system  as  necessary  to  achieve  stewardship  and 
to  optimize  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
system. 

1-2.  The  secretary  of  environmental  affairs,  with  the 
assistance  of  expert  representatives  from  each  land  man- 
agement agency  and  outside  organizations,  should  define 
and  adopt  general,  uniform  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  management  of  lands  under  the  control  of  environ- 
mental agencies,  including  the  MDC. 
1-3.  The  MDC  must  devise  and  implement  specific  pro- 
cedures and  guidelines  for  land  management  planning 
and  practice  that  puts  stewardship  in  place  throughout  the 
Metropolitan  Park  System  and  that  ensures  that  the  devel- 
opment, improvement,  and  management  of  recreational 
and  other  facilities  in  no  way  compromise  the  system's 
significant  natural,  historic,  and  cultural  resources  or 
come  at  their  expense.  Pursuant  to  those  procedures  and 
guidelines,  the  MDC  must  restart  and  institutionalize  a 
regular  process  of  resource  management  planning  for  all 
major  units  of  the  park  system. 


II.  Facility  integration 


11-1 .  The  MDC  must  more  appropriately  integrate  devel- 
oped recreation  facilities  with  the  rest  of  the  park  system. 
Physical  connections  between  them,  such  as  path 
entrances,  should  be  well  marked,  invitingly  maintained, 
and  augmented  with  appropriate  interpretive  material, 
such  as  signage  and  brochures. 

11-2.  MDC  parkways  link  or  offer  access  to  significant 
resources  in  the  system  and  contribute  to  the  network  of 
open,  scenic  parklands.  They  should  continue  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System.  The  park- 
like attributes  of  the  parkway  system  should  be  protected 
and  enhanced,  and  they  should  be  managed  to  minimize 
any  adverse  impact  on  the  reservations  through  which 
they  pass.  Opportunities  to  expand  their  recreational 
potential  should  be  actively  pursued. 


Linking  the  lark: 
and  the  Public 

III.  Interpretation 


1 1 1-1 .  The  MDC  must  initiate  a  multiyear  program  of  sys- 
temwide  investment  in  interpretive  materials  and  facili- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the  public  in 
four  basic  areas: 

•  the  identity  and  mission  of  the  park  system  as  a 
whole; 

•  the  full  range  of  resources,  facilities  and  experi- 
ences available  to  users; 

•  the  history  and  significance  of  natural  and  cultural 
resources;  and 

•  the  necessity  and  means  of  stewardship. 

III-2.  This  program  should  exploit  the  great  communica- 
tions potential  of  the  full  range  of  recreation  and  cultural 
facilities  in  the  park  system  by: 
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•  displaying  maps  and  other  information  about  the 
park  system  prominently  at  all  major  facilities; 

•  utilizing  appropriate  areas  in  recreation  facilities  to 
educate  facility  users  and  their  families  about  the 
natural  and  cultural  resources  of  the  parks;  and 

•  utilizing  cultural  events,  when  and  however  appro- 
priate, to  promote  understanding  of  the  park  system. 

IV.  Education 

IV- 1 .  Public  education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  over  all 
ages,  must  be  recognized  as  a  fundamental  component  of 
the  mission  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System.  The  GRC 
applauds  the  designation  of  environmental  literacy  as  one 
of  EOEA's  top  priorities.  Nevertheless,  while  there  is  a 
broad  range  of  target  groups  and  ages  for  education,  the 
greatest  investments  in  education  should  be  directed  to  pro- 
grams and  facilities  serving  primary  and  secondary  school 
students  and  their  families. 

IV-2.  In  order  to  realize  the  full  educational  potential  of 
the  park  system,  the  MDC  must: 

•  commit  support  from  the  top  down.  The  MDC 
must  clarify  its  policies  and  priorities  for  educa- 
tional programming  and  investment; 

•  provide  sufficient  and  appropriate  field  staff  to  the 
program.  The  GRC  applauds  filling  the  long- 
vacant  position  of  chief  ranger  and  encourages 
expansion  of  the  park  system  ranger  program; 

•  develop  an  active  relationship  with  metropolitan 
school  systems  and  systematic  contact  between 
teachers  and  on-site  park  staff; 

•  build  teacher/park  staff  collaboration  through 

—  developing  relationships  with  school  super- 
intendents and  curriculum  officers; 

—  continuing  teacher  certification  courses  and 
workshops;  and 

—  providing  resource  materials; 

•  improve  students'  ability  to  reach  the  parks 
through  a  collaborative  agreement  with  the  MBTA; 

•  expand  resource  networks  with  public  and  private 
agencies;  and 

•  involve  students  and  youths  directly  in  implement- 
ing educational  programming,  for  instance 
through  a  junior  ranger  program. 

IV-3.  Schools,  in  turn,  are  the  appropriate  focus  for 
providing: 

•  teachers  with  interest,  knowledge,  and  initiative  to 
make  park  education  projects  happen; 

•  support  by  school  administrations; 

•  technical  support,  potentially  available  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  within  school  systems, 
other  state  agencies,  or  private  partners;  and 

•  financial  support. 

IV-4.  To  make  education  improvements  long-term  and 
sustainable,  the  MDC  must: 


•  make  the  expansion  of  educational  programming 
cautious,  steady,  predictable,  and  phased;  the 
MDC  must  not  raise  false  expectations,  start  pro- 
grams that  cannot  be  maintained,  or  try  to  do  too 
much  too  soon; 

•  make  facilities  investments  and  programming  that 
are  workable,  expandable,  and  integrated;  and 

•  develop  a  five-  to  ten-  year  phased  implementation 
plan,  emphasizing  continuity  and  gradual,  reliable 
growth. 

V.  P U B LIC  I NVO LVE M E NT 

V- 1 .  For  a  stable  future,  the  MDC  must  expand  and 
strengthen  the  existing  network  of  public-private  partner- 
ships with  park  users,  environmental  organizations,  and  oth- 
ers concerned  about  the  future  of  open  space  in  the  region. 
V-2.  The  MDC  must  articulate  a  clear  statement  of  part- 
nership priority.  This  priority  should  be  manifest  in  offi- 
cial policies  relating  to  all  aspects  of  the  partnership  rela- 
tionship needing  uniformity  across  the  system,  such  as: 

•  retention  by  partners  of  earned  income  from  park 
sources; 

•  donor  recognition;  and 

•  establishment,  operation,  and  evaluation  of  public- 
private  relationships. 

V-3.  The  MDC  must  clarify  and  strengthen  relationships 
with  individual  partners  by: 

•  defining  carefully,  making  clear  to  all  parties,  and 
writing  down  the  purpose  and  arrangement  of 
each  partnership; 

•  making  sure  that  each  partnership  has  a  clear  mis- 
sion and  goals,  and  a  shared  plan  of  action;  and 

•  institutionalizing  a  systematic  process,  with  clearly 
identified  contact  people  for  each  region  and 
major  facility,  by  which  individual  partners  and 
the  general  public  can  effectively  communicate 
about  the  parks  and  their  facilities. 

V-4.  The  MDC  must  establish  an  advisory  mechanism  at 
the  commissioner's  level  for  continuing  communication 
with  users  and  constituencies  collectively  and  for  their 
broad,  continuing  involvement  in  agency  policy  and 
planning. 

V-5.  The  Office  of  External  Affairs  must  be  substantially 
strengthened  with  appropriate,  professionally  trained 
staff.  In  a  close  working  relationship  with  field  supervi- 
sors, it  must  support  and  coordinate  all  aspects  of  devel- 
opment and  marketing,  community  outreach,  partner- 
ship coordination,  and  public  communications  for  the 
parks  system. 

V-6.  The  MDC  must  encourage  private  partners  to  share 
responsibility  for  effective  support  of  park  operations. 
Private  partners: 

•  should  educate  themselves  about  the  MDC  and  its 
problems  and  needs  and  should  ultimately  see 
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their  role  as  helping  and  supporting  the  agency  VII.  STAFF  AND  FUNDING 

work  with  limited  resources; 


while  usually  having  a  primary  concern  for  one 
part  or  aspect  of  the  park  system,  collectively  must 
define  a  mechanism  for  organizing  and  coordinat- 
ing themselves  so  that  they  can  be  more  effective 
educating  the  public  about,  and  advocating  for, 
issues  relating  to  the  park  system  as  a  whole. 


VI 1-1 .  The  Metropolitan  Park  System  must  have  a  high- 
er budgetary  priority.  Park  management  is  a  basic  gov- 
ernmental responsibility,  and  the  MDC  cannot  fulfill  that 
responsibility  with  today's  staff  and  resources.  Whether 
through  MDC  staff  expansion  and  improvement,  inter- 
governmental agreements,  or  private  contracts,  park  man- 
agement must  be  given  the  staff  and  resources  needed  to 
V-7.  A  statewide  private  park  support  fund — a  carry  out  its  mission.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  a  primary 
Massachusetts  Parks  Conservancy — must  be  created  to  responsibility  of  the  MDC  commissioner  to  define  the 
raise  funds,  advocate  for,  educate  the  public  about,  and  specific  staff  and  resource  needs  for  implementing  the 
otherwise  support  the  park  system  and  to  foster  and  assist  mission  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System,  and  these 
local  friends  groups  and  other  grass  roots  park  support  needs  must  be  communicated  to  the  public, 
organizations.  Such  a  conservancy  must  be  independent  VII-2.  The  MDC  must  be  authorized,  through  itself  or 
of  state  government  but  must  work  closely  with  park  private  partners,  to  explore  opportunities  for  increasing 
agencies.  park-related   revenues   and  to   commit  those   revenues 

directly  to  park  management. 
\A  pi  j  VI 1-3.  Through  training  and  incentives,  the  MDC  must 

yVlana5in3/    riannin3/and  encourage  throughout  the  agency  an  entrepreneurial  spir- 

Jupporting    the    Public     lrust  it  that  seeks  to  maximize  public  support  for  and  involve- 

ment with  the  park  system. 
VI.  Management 


VI- 1 .  While  continuing  appropriate  central  support  func Y.H  J-  CAPITAL .FUNDING 

tions,  the  MDC  must  reorganize  most  ongoing  operations  VI 1 1-1 .  Through  an  institutionalized  process  that  makes 

and  management  of  the  park  system  to  locate  responsibil-  full  use  of  opinions  and  experiences  inside  and  outside 

ity  and  accountability  at  the  regional  and  site  levels.  the  agency,  the  MDC  must  develop  multiyear  capital 

VI-2.  The  administration  must  continue  its  search  for  plans  that  set  priorities  and  timetables  for  capital  projects 

innovative  approaches  to  managing  all  aspects  of  the  park  in  language  that  users  and  constituencies  can  understand, 

system  more  efficiently,  effectively,  and  cheaply,  includ-  VIII-2.  The  administration  must  adjust  the  MDC's  bond 

ing  potential  use  of  resources  from  other  agencies  and  the  cap  so  that  necessary  and  authorized  capital  projects  may 

private  sector,   provided  that  control  of  management  proceed, 
decisions  remains  with  the  MDC. 
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Appendix  A:   Executive  Order  345 


WILLIAM  F    WELD 
GOVERNOR 

ARGEO  PAUL  CELLUCCI 

LIEUTENANT   GOVERNOR 


The    Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts 

Executive  Department 

STATE  HOUSE         •         BOSTON  02133 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY 

WILLIAM  F.  WELD 
GOVERNOR 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  NO.  345 


ESTABLISHING  A  GREEN  RIBBON  COMMISSION  TO  OVERSEE 

THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  PARK  SYSTEM  AND  TO 

PLAN  FOR  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SYSTEM 


WHEREAS,  on  June  3,  1893,  landscape  architect  Charles  Eliot  and  Sylvester  Baxter,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Philip  A.  Chase,  William  B.  de  las  Casas,  Abraham  L.  Richards,  and  William  Chase, 
together  with  other  enlightened  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  created  the  Metropolitan  Park 
System  to  carry  out  a  mission  of  preserving  and  managing  "the  rock  hills,  the  stream  banks, 
and  the  bay  and  seashore"  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  currently  consists  of  over  15,000  acres  of  beaches,  rivers, 
parkway  borders  and  forested  reservations  which  provide  the  Commonwealth's  citizens  and 
tourists  with  recreational  opportunities;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  is  internationally  recognized  as  the  first  regional  open  space 
system  in  America  and  serves  as  a  model  for  other  states  and  countries  in  developing  a  unified 
system  to  promote  the  preservation  and  enjoyment  of  parks,  rivers,  beaches,  and  forested  reser- 
vations; and 

WHEREAS,  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  protects  the  habitat  of  eastern  Massachusetts  native  flora 
and  fauna  including  the  showy  Laddyslipper  orchid  and  the  endangered  Timber  Rattlesnake; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  is  rich  in  natural  and  cultural  resources,  including: 

The  Blue  Hills  Reservation  with  its  extraordinary  archaeological  sites  and  Revere 
Beach,  the  first  beach  in  America  redeveloped  for  public  use; 

Monuments  of  the  Commonwealth's  great  contributions  to  the  founding  of  our  coun- 
try, including  Fort  Independence  on  Castle  Island  and  the  Dorothy  Quincy 
Homestead  in  Quincy,  as  well  as  monuments  of  the  Civil  War  including  Fort  Warren 
on  George's  Island; 

The  Charles  River  Basin,  the  world  renowned  waterpark  which  hosts  the  celebrated 
Boston  Pops  concerts  and  the  Head  of  the  Charles  Regatta,  the  world's  largest  single 
day  rowing  event; 

Places  of  solitude  and  beauty  including  the  Middlesex  Fells  and  Belle  Isle 
Reservations; 
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WHEREAS,  the  Centennial  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  provides  the  Commonwealth  with  an  occasion 
to  celebrate  the  many  natural  and  historic  treasures  the  System  has  preserved  for  one  hundred  years 
and  to  plan  for  the  public  stewardship  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  for  the  next  one 
hundred  years; 

NOW  THEREFORE,  I  William  F.  Weld,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  vested  in  me  as  Supreme  Executive  Magistrate,  do  hereby  create  a  Green  Ribbon 
Commission  to  Oversee  the  Centennial  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  and  to  plan  for  the  Future 
of  the  System,  and  order  as  follows: 

1.  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  no  more  than  twenty-one  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  including  representatives  of  park  and  community  advocacy  groups,  the 
business  community,  academia,  urban  planning  organizations  and  two  members  of  the 
General  Court,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  one  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  members  of  the  Executive  Branch,  including  the 
Secretary  of  Environmental  Affairs  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  chair  and  vice-chair  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  Commission  may  establish  such  subcommittees  as  it  deems  necessary  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  under  this  Executive  Order; 

2.  The  Commission  shall  coordinate,  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Governor  a  plan  for  the 
future  of  the  Park  System,  which  shall  have  as  its  objective  the  best  means  of  preserving 
the  System's  natural  resources  for  the  citizenry  and  tourists  of  the  Commonwealth; 

3.      The  Commission  shall  oversee  and  plan  public  events  to  celebrate  the  Centennial  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  System; 

4.       The  Commission  shall  investigate  the  potential  utilization  of  resources  from  both  the 

public  and  private  sectors  to  fund  Centennial  events  and  to  create  a  financial  management 
plan  to  strengthen  the  Park  System. 


Given  at  the  Executive  Chamber  in  Boston  this 
24th  day  of  November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  ninety-two. 


William  F.  Weld,  Governor, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 


Michael  Joseph  Connolly 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 

GOD  SAVE  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Appendix  B: 

Oreen  Ribbon  v^ommission 
Working  Oroup  /Vlembers 

All  working  groups  were  chaired  by  Kelly  McClintock  and 
staffed  by  Kimberly  Adams. 

Stewardship 

GRC  members 

Betsy  Shure-Gross 
Richard  Heath 

Agency  staff 

Karl  Haglund,  MDC  Regional  Planner 

Jim  Comeau,  MDC  Parks  Acquisition  Coordinator 

Outside  advisors 

Arleyn  Levee,  Landscape  Historian 

Lauren  Meier,  Historical  Landscape  Architect,  National 

Park  Service 
Tom  Foster,  The  Trustees  of  Reservations 

Education 

GRC  members 

Timothy  Kilduff 
Roger  Harris 
James  Hoyte 

Agency  staff 

Meg  Colclough,  EOEA  Environmental  Education 

Coordinator 
Maggi  Brown,  MDC  District  Ranger,  Blue  Hills 

Reservation 
Bill  Stokinger,  MDC  Reservations  and  Historic  Sites 

Outside  advisors 

Helga  Burre,  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 
Dr.  Jonathan  Cooper-Weile,  Instructor,  Timilty  Middle 
School 

PUB  LI  C-  P  RIVATE  P  ARTN  E  RS  H I P  S 

GRC  members 

Deborah  Cary 
Betsy  Shure-Gross 
Richard  Heath 
Robert  Risch 
Sandra  Steele 
Frederick  Tarr 
Jeffrey  Tranen 

Agency  staff 

Allan  Morris,  MDC  Supervisor,  South  West  Corridor  Park 

Outside  advisors 

Josh  Cline,  Cooperating  Association  for  New  England 
Parks,  Inc. 

Appendix  C: 

■Acknowledgments 

The  GRC  is  grateful  to  the  many  individuals  in  and  out  of 
government  who  gave  freely  of  their  time  and  thoughts  to 


assist  its  deliberations.  Literally  dozens  of  caring  and  com- 
mitted people  in  public  service  from  the  National  Park 
Service,  municipalities  in  the  metropolitan  Boston  region, 
the  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Management,  the 
Massachusetts  Highway  Department,  and  especially  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  spent  many  hours 
working  with  the  GRC  to  make  its  report  as  accurate, 
objective,  and  focused  as  possible.  The  GRC  could  not 
have  done  its  work  without  them.  Some  participated  at 
length  as  members  of  Working  Groups  and  are  identified 
in  Appendix  B.  To  the  many  others,  the  GRC  extends  deep 
appreciation. 

In  addition,  the  GRC  wishes  to  extend  special  thanks  to 
others  from  Massachusetts  and  around  the  country  who 
made  significant  contributions  to  its  work: 

National ..focus  sources 

Conference  of  National  Park  Cooperating  Associations: 

Bruce  Craig,  Executive  Director 
Land  Trust  Alliance:  Ethel  Austin,  Program  Assistant 
Lilla  Wallace — Readers  Digest  Fund:  Peter  Howell,  Urban 

Parks  Committee 
National  Park  Foundation:  Jim  Cochan,  Friends  Program 

Coordinator 
National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association:  Eileen 

Woodford,  Director,  NE  Regional  Office 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Association: 

Barry  Tindall,  Director  Public  Policy, 

Kent  Blumenthal,  SW  Regional  Director 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  Association:  Curt  Bucholtz, 

Executive  Director 
State  Resource  Strategies:  Phyllis  Myers,  President 
University  of  Colorado:  Wilbur  LaPage,  author  of 

Partnerships  for  Parks;  former  Director,  New  Hampshire 

Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
University  of  Idaho:  Gary  Macklias,  Professor  of  Forest 

Resources  and  Sociology 
University  of  Indiana:  Jim  Ridenour,  Former  National  Park 

Service  Director;  now  Director,  Eppley  Institute 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston:  Thomas  McMullin, 

Professor 

Other  out-of-state  sources 

Park  Departments 

California  Parks  Service:  Karen  Collins,  Director  of 
Marketing  and  Public  Relations 

Chicago  Park  District: 
Jan  Geden,  Training  and  Development  Administrator 
Dr.  Gwen  LaRoche,  Director  of  External  Affairs 
Meredith  Mack,  Budget  Director 
Kimberley  Rudd,  Office  of  Program  Support 
Julia  Sniderman,  Preservation  Planning  Supervisor 

Cleveland  MetroParks:  M.  Jane  Christyson,  Director  of 
Marketing  and  Visitor  Services 

Cook  County  Forest  Preserve  District  (IL):  David  Eubanks 

East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  (CA):  Steve  Love, 
Community  Affairs 

Florida  Park  Service:  Phill  Werndli,  Coordinator  of 
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Volunteer  Programs 
Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority  (MI):  David  C. 

Moilanen,  Public  Relations  Officer 
Indianapolis  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation:  Leon 

Younger,  Director 
Kansas  City  Parks  and  Recreation:  Rosie  Andresevic, 

Recreation  Department 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  Parks  Department  (KY): 

Anita  Solomon,  Park  Services  Administrator 
Monmouth  County  Parks  System  (NJ):  Gerry  Savitz, 

Friends  Office 
Oregon  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Department:  Linda 

Lopez,  Special  Events  Coordinator 
Portland  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  (OR): 

David  Yamashita,  Open  Space  Planner 

Gay  Greger,  Bond  Project  Manager 

Steve  Pixley,  Communication  Department 
St.  Louis  County  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  (MO): 

Bob  Hall,  Director 
Wyandott  County  Parks  Department  (KA):  Dawn  Crabtree 

Private  Park  Support  Organizations 

Cincinnati  Parks  Foundation:  Cynthia  Colebrook 
Cleveland  Foundation:  Steve  Mintor,  Executive  Director 
East  Bay  Regional  Parks  Foundation  (CA):  Rose  Marie 

Cameron,  Executive  Director 
Friends  of  Chicago  Parks:  Erma  Trantor,  Executive 

Director 
Friends  of  Independence  National  Historical  Park, 

Philadelphia:  Luisa  Miller,  Executive  Director 
Louisville  Olmsted  Parks  Conservancy  (KY):  Michael 

Triebsch,  Director  of  Development 
People  for  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  (CA): 

Amy  Meyer,  Co-Chair 
Prospect  Park  Alliance  (NY):  Tupper  Thomas,  President 

Massachusetts sources 

Berkshire  Natural  Resources  Council:  George  Wislocki 

Bicycle  Coalition  of  Massachusetts:  J.  Greg  Palmer 

Blue  Hills  Walking  Club:  Martha  Jorz 

Boston  Natural  Areas  Fund:  Valerie  Burns 

Boston  University:  Keith  Morgan,  Professor  of  Art  History 

Castle  Island  Association: 

Pat  Ried 

Bill  Spain 
Charles  River  Watershed  Association:  Robert  Zimmerman 
Cooperating  Association  for  New  England  Parks,  Inc.: 

JoAnne  Carr 
Environmental  League  of  Massachusetts:  Paul  Wingle 
Fort  Revere  Park  and  Preservation  Society:  Fred  Hills 
Charles  H.  W.  Foster,  former  Secretary,  EOEA 
Friends  of  the  Blue  Hills: 

Dave  Hodgdon 

David  Morse 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Harbor  Islands: 

George  and  Suzanne  Gall  Marsh 

Karen  O'Donnell 
Friends  of  Breakheart  Reservation:  Suley  Celimli 
Friends  of  Lynn  Woods: 

Steve  Babbitt 

Mark  Mclnerny 
Friends  of  the  Middlesex  Fells:  Ted  Siegan 


Friends  of  Post  Office  Square:  Bob  Weinberg 
Friends  of  Ryan  Playground:  Glenola  Mitchell 
Greater  Boston  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau: 

Mary  Lou  Crane 

Larry  Meehan 
Historic  Massachusetts,  Inc.: 

Marcia  Molay 

Kathy  Abbott 
Lynn  Historical  Society:  Sis  Oliver 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society: 

Gerry  Bertrand 

Gary  Clayton 

Norm  Smith 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council: 

David  Soule 

Joan  Blaustein 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery:  Bill  Clendaniel 
The  Nature  Conservancy:  Carter  Roberts 
Neponset  River  Watershed  Association: 

Ellen  Anderson 

Elizabeth  Houghton 
Quincy  Homestead  Committee:  Josephine  Wolbach 
Dusty  Rhodes,  President,  Conventures 
John  Sears,  former  Commissioner,  MDC 
SW  Corridor  Parkland  Management  Advisory  Committee: 

Frank  Jordan 
The  Trustees  of  Reservations: 

Fred  Winthrop 

Wesley  Ward 
Trust  for  Public  Lands:  Peter  Forbes 
Cynthia  Zaitzevsky,  Landscape  and  Architectural  Historian 

Appendix  D: 

1  ne  [National  lark  jervice 
Vail  Agenda 

As  it  approached  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  in  1991,  the 
National  Park  Service  found  that  it  had 

[A]  phenomenally  dedicated  workforce,  some  of  the  nation's 
most  treasured  resources  under  its  management,  and  wide- 
spread support  from  the  American  public.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  suffers  from  declining  morale,  an  increasingly  dif- 
fuse set  of  park  units  and  programs  that  it  is  mandated  to 
manage,  serious  fiscal  constraints,  and  personnel  and  organi- 
zational structures  that  often  impede  its  performance.'5 

The  GRC  found  much  in  this  statement  that  seemed 
familiar  as  it  began  its  study  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System 
and  the  MDC. 

To  begin  to  correct  these  problems,  the  National  Park 
Service  initiated  a  study  of  itself  begun  under  the  broad 
supervision  of  a  high-profile  steering  committee  brought  in 
mostly  from  outside  the  service.  In  the  spring  of  1991,  the 
steering  committee  established  four  working  groups  cover- 
ing the  issue  areas  of  resource  stewardship,  environmental 
leadership,  organizational  renewal,  and  park  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. Each  working  group  met  twice  and  issued  reports 
defining  issues  and  making  recommendations. 

In  the  autumn  of  1991,  the  steering  committee  sponsored 
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a  seventy- fifth  anniversary  symposium  of  seven  hundred  peo- 
ple at  Vail,  Colorado,  to  debate  and  discuss  these  reports.  The 
symposium  resulted  in  a  report,  "The  Vail  Agenda,"  in  which 
the  steering  committee  defined  for  the  park  service  six  strate- 
gic objectives,  each  with  several  recommendations.  The  six 
objectives  related  to  resource  stewardship  and  protection, 
access  and  enjoyment,  education  and  interpretation,  proac- 
tive leadership,  science  and  research,  and  professionalism. 
Over  the  next  two  years,  significant  change  at  selected  units 
of  the  park  system  resulted  from  these  recommendations. 

Following  the  change  in  administration  from  George  Bush 
to  Bill  Clinton,  the  new  park  service  director,  Roger  Kennedy, 
affirmed  his  commitment  to  the  Vail  agenda,  established  and 
funded  an  office  in  Washington  to  oversee  its  implementa- 
tion, and  established  four  new  committees  to  detail  action 
plans,  each  with  several  subcommittees.  These  committees 
reflected  a  redefinition  of  issue  areas  and  now  focused  on 
stewardship,  careers,  partnerships,  and  education.  These 
committees  are  continuing  their  work  and  have  been  a 
source  of  considerable  advice  and  assistance  to  the  GRC. 

Appendix  E: 

Private   Park  bupport   Tunas 

In  considering  its  proposal  for  a  Massachusetts  Parks 
Conservancy,  the  GRC  studied  private  park  support  funds 
from  around  the  country.  By-laws  and  other  materials  from 
many  of  these  funds  are  on  file  with  the  Executive  Office  of 
Environmental  Affairs. 

National 

National  Park  Foundation — Founded  as  the  National  Park 
Trust  Fund  in  1935,  the  current  foundation  was  established 
by  Congress  in  1967. 

Statewide 

California  Parks  Foundation — 1968 
California  State  Parks  Partners — 1993 
Friends  of  Florida  State  Parks — 1993 

Regional 

East  Bay  Regional  Parks  Foundation  (CA) 

Friends  of  Monmouth  County  Parks  System  (NJ) — 1992 

Golden  Gate  National  Park  Association  (CA) — 1981 


City 


Baltimore — Reportedly  beginning  a  parks  support  fund 
Buffalo — Reportedly  beginning  a  parks  support  fund 
Chicago 

Friends  of  Chicago  Parks — 1980 

ParkWays,  Inc. — 1994 
Cincinnati  Parks  Foundation — 1994 
Louisville  Olmsted  Parks  Conservancy — 1989 
New  York 

Central  Park  Conservancy — 1980 

City  Parks  Foundation — 1990 

Prospect  park  Alliance — 1987 

Riverside  Park  Fund 


Notes 

1.  Eliot  cited  in  "Remarks  of  Commissioner  Howard 
Whitmore,  Jr.,  Metropolitan  District  Commission" 
(Paper  presented  at  "The  Parkland  Crisis  in  Greater 
Boston:  A  Conference  on  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  System,"  Boston,  Mass.,  May  24, 

1967).  I- 

2.  Baxter  cited  in  Karl  Haglund,  "Emerald  Metropolis," 
Amoldia  53,  4,  4. 

3.  "Secretary's  Report,  Part  First,"  Report  of  the  Board  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Commissioners  (Boston:  Wright  and 
Potter,  1893),  2-3,  and  Eliot  cited  in  Haglund,  "Emerald 
Metropolis,"  3. 

4.  "Statement  of  Significance,"  draft  National  Register 
nomination,  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
Planning  Office,  April  20,  199$,  9. 

5.  A  Guide  to  the  Properties  of  the  Trustees  of  Reservations 

(Beverly,  Mass.:  The  Trustees  of  Reservations,  January 
1992),  6. 

6.  Report  cited  in  Robert  H.  Quinn,  "The  Legislature:  Key 
to  Accomplishment"  (Paper  presented  at  "The  Parkland 
Crisis  in  Greater  Boston"),  2,  4. 

7.  See  Keith  N.  Morgan,  "Held  in  Trust:  Charles  Eliot's 
Vision  for  the  New  England  Landscape,"  National 
Association  for  Olmsted  Parks  Workbook  Series  1,  3,  on 
Eliot's  appraisal  of  the  city  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
for  its  efforts  to  create  White  Park:  "She  will  set  aside 
and  preserve,  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  orderly  townspeo- 
ple, a  typical,  strikingly  beautiful,  and  very  easily  accessi- 
ble bit  of  New  England  landscape."  These  three  ele- 
ments— land  that  was  typical  of  New  England  landscape 
generally,  land  of  what  he  termed  "uncommon  beauty," 
and  land  that  people  could  reach — arguably  guided  his 
thinking  about  the  elements  of  the  Metropolitan  Park 
System. 

8.  Charles  W.  Eliot  II,  "Parks  and  Open  Spaces,"  (Paper 
presented  at  "The  Parkland  Crisis  in  Greater  Boston"),  5. 

9.  "Planning  a  Future  for  the  Past:  Cultural  Resource 
Management  in  the  Metropolitan  Park  System"  (Report 
prepared  for  the  MDC  by  The  Cultural  Resource  Group, 
Louis  Berger  &  Associates,  Inc.,  June  1986). 

10.  "Principles  of  Natural  and  Cultural  Resources 
Management  at  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
Reservations"  (Policy  approved  by  the  MDC  at  its  meet- 
ing of  May  21,  1987). 

11.  Thomas  Mahlstedt,  Chief  Archaeologist,  Reservations 
and  Historic  Sites, "Cultural  Resource  Management 
Plan,  Volume  One:  Management  Policies,  Operating 
Procedures,  Organization,"  (MDC,  July  1990). 

12. Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  "Land 

Management  Planning  Process  &  Guidelines"  (March 

1991). 
13. "TEAMWORK:  A  Strategy  for  MetroParks  in  the  90's" 

(MDC,  March  1990). 
14. "National  Parks  for  the  21st  Century:  The  Vail  Agenda" 

(Report  and  Recommendations  to  the  Director  of  the 

National  Park  Service,  1992),  36. 
15. "The  Vail  Agenda,"  2 
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14,  margin;  15,  margin  [3]);  Daniel  Driscoll  (p.  36,  [2]); 
Jerome  C.  and  Jerome  D.  Fairfield  (pp.  6-7);  Leo  M.  Flynn 
(p.  23,  bottom);  Julia  Giannanelo  (p.  39,  left);  Bob  Hassett 


(p.  9);  Martha  Burnham  Humphrey  (p.  27,  bottom);  Robert 
D.  McArthur  (pp.  8;  35;  44,  bottom;  45;  47);  Tom  Mahlstedt 
(p.  15,  right;  41;  46);  Jack  Maley  (p.  23,  top;  25,  bottom); 
Rose  Marston  (p.  38,  left);  Alfred  K.  Schroeder  (p.  22,  top 
right);  Arthur  A.  Shurtieff  (p.  15,  left);  and  Nathaniel  L. 
Stebbins  (title  page;  pp.  13,  left  &  right;  14,  right;  16,  left  [2]). 

Captions  to  section  header  photographs: 
p.  8:  Upper  Charles  River  Reservation,  1995. 
p.  9:  Echo  Bridge,  Upper  Charles  River  Reservation, 

Needham/Newton,  1995. 
p.  13:  Picnickers  at  Beaver  Brook  Reservation,  1901. 
p.  34:  Cutler  Park,  Upper  Charles  River  Reservation, 

Dedham/Needham,  1995. 
p.  47:  Cascades,  Beaver  Brook  Reservation, 

Belmont/  Waltham,  1995. 

The  Green  Ribbon  Commission  would  like  to  thank 
Sean  M.  Fisher,  MDC  Archivist,  in  working  with  the 
Green  Ribbon  Commission  to  assist  with  the  selection  of 
the  photographs  and  the  gathering  and  writing  of  captions 
for  them. 
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